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ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  UNITY 


THE  SIXTH  GRANT  of  Peuusylvaiiia 's  Educational  Charter  stipulates 
"For  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  provision  for  a  con- 
tinuing education — to  make  up  for  opportunities  lost  in  earlier 
j-ears  and  to  provide  means  whereby  the  individual  may  adjust  him- 
self to. new  civic,  social,  and  economic  responsibilities." 

The  education  of  adults,  as  a  proper  function  of  public  education, 
has  been  recognized  in  our  School  Laws  for  nearly  a  century  and  ten 
years  ago,  by  legislati^•e  enactment,  it  was  made  an  integral  part  of 
our  state  program  of  free  public  instruction.  Since  1925  the  way  has 
been  open  for  progressive  communities  to  meet  more  fully  local  adult 
education  needs  with  state  aid  equivalent  to  that  supporting  our  day- 
school  program. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
there  been  such  urgent  need  for  careful  attention  to  the  adjustment 
needs  of  adults.  The  youth  problem  of  Pennsylvania,  found  in  our 
army  of  650,000  girls  and  boys  not  in  any  school  whatever  in  1930,  and 
in  the  200,000  high  school  graduates  since  1930,  now  largely  unem- 
ployed, calls  for  concerted  effort  in  the  enlistment  of  every  educa- 
tional agency  and  means  to  provide  at  least  a  stop-gap  of  wholesome 
leisure  occupation. 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  public  education  than  the  coopera- 
tive spirit,  the  stoical  forbearance,  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  our 
people  during  the  trying  periods  of  recent  years.  Over  night  man's 
inventive  genius  wipes  out  age-old  manual  skills ;  chaotic  economic 
conditions  continue  to  bewilder  and  perplex  all ;  unemployment  and 
deprivation  strain  at  the  bonds  of  law  and  order ;  a  growing  leisure 
of  undetermined  possibilities  promises  and  threatens  as  well;  and  a 
prevailing  social  unrest  challenges  our  traditional  controls. 

Seldom  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  has  the  spirit  of  our  people  been 
so  tried  or  their  morale  so  low.  Rarely  lias  the  need  been  greater  for 
wholesome,  constructive  leisure  occupation  as  a  release  from  personal 
difficulties  and  apprehensiveness.  Never  has  the  wisdom  of  training 
adults  for  successful  living  been  proven  so  conclusively. 

The  educational  implications  of  these  current  social  and  economic 
problems  are  unmistakable.  The  orderly  correction  of  the  extreme 
and  diversified  mal-adjustments  of  this  age  constitutes  a  very  real 
challenge  to  public  education,  and  commends  itself  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 

Lester  K.  Adb 
Superintendent  of  Piihlic  Instruction 


June,  1935. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EXTENSION  CENTERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  bulletin  is  to  present  the  scope  and  function 
of  extension  education  -within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  prescribed  by  law  and  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.    First  recognized  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1925,  it  has  since  been  an  integral  part  of  the  state  program  of 
free  public  instruction. 

The  long-range  or  positive  objective  of  extension  education  is  the 
enrichment  of  adult  life  in  providing  continuing  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  both  the  vocational  and  avocational  fields  as  a  means  of 
equipping  individuals  for  successful  living  through  industrial,  social, 
cultural,  and  recreational  efficiency.  The  short-range  or  negative  ob- 
jective of  extension  education  concerns  itself  with  corrective  planning, 
basic  social  controls,  and  near-emergency  social  situations.  The  for- 
mer signifies  social  planning  and  progress,  while  the  latter  is  moti- 
vated by  a  fear  psychology  and  is  limited  to  the  definite  but  meager 
benefits  of  self-preservation. 

Extension  education  is  concerned  with  school  extension,  university 
extension,  library  extension,  and  related  adult  education  activities. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  public 
school,  the  university,  and  library  available  to  youths  and  adults  for 
whom  such  advantages  have  been  restricted. 

The  establishment  of  extension  education  as  a  recognized  function 
of  the  public  schools  was  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  in  any  given 
community  or  district,  every  individual  contributes,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  support  of  free  instinietion  in  such  schools,  and 
therefore  has  a  right  to  a  share,  proportionate  in  cost,  of  the  free 
public  instruction  thus  maintained. 

For  a  like  reason,  universities  and  public  libraries,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  from  funds  derived  from  public  taxation,  have  a  liko 
responsibility  to  offer  their  services  to  that  public  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  age,  economic  circumstance,  or  geographical  location. 

Accepted  practices  of  public  school  attendance,  university  campus 
instruction,  and  local  library  service  have  tended  to  favor  the  more 
fortunate  individuals  who  have  been  able  to  attend  the  day  high 
schools  or  the  university,  or  have  lived  in  close  proximity  to  the  public 
library.  At  the  same  time,  our  le.ss  fortunate  classes  of  girls  and  boys 
and  of  Avomen  and  men,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  unable 
to  attend  the  day  high  school  or  to  do  residence  study  at  our  colleges 
and  universities,  have,  for  the  greater  part,  found  themselves  in  an 
educational  blind  alley  due  to  insufficient  school  and  university  op- 
portunities. Likewise,  despite  a  splendid  beginning  made  in  package 
library  service  and  in  the  traveling  library  plan,  both  state  and  local 
public  libraries  have,  for  the  greater  part,  limited  their  service  too 
largely  to  those  living  sufficiently  close  to  make  their  book  loans  in 
person. 

Whatever  the  cause,  our  boasted  equal  educational  opportunity  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  and  still  is  a  rather  discriminatory  program. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Extension  education  attempts  to  elasticize  the  programs  of  our  pub- 
lie  schools,  our  state-aided  colleges  and  universities,  and  our  public 
libraries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bestow  upon  each  individual  desir- 
ing it,  his  rightful  share  of  free  public  instruction. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  extension  education  activi- 
ties is  briefly  stated  in  the  order  and  under  the  captions  following: 

I.  Development  of  Extension  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Present  Demand  and  Status. 

III.  Scope  of  Extension  Education  for  Adults. 

IV.  Significant  Aspects  of  Adult  Education. 
V.  Legislative  Provisions. 

VI.    Minimum  Standards  Governing  Reimbursement. 
VII.    Minimum   Standards   GoveTning   Accreditment   of  Evening 
High  Schools. 

VIII.    Minimum  Standards  Governing  Approval  of  Summer  High 
Schools. 

IX.    Regulations  Governing  the  Use  of  High  School  Correspond- 
ence Courses,  as  Master  Sheets  for  Directed  Study. 
X.    Adult  Education  in  the  Field  of  Higher*  Education. 
XI.  Conclusion. 


I.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXTENSION  EDUCATION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

With  the  Centennial  observance  last  year  of  the  birth  of  free  pub- 
lie  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  present  beginning  of  a  second 
century  of  free  public  instruction  within  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  growing  philosophy  which  has  tended  to  include 
the  education  of  adults  as  a  public  necessity  and  obligation. 

While  extension  education  for  youths  and  adults  first  came  into 
full  legislative  recognition  as  a  part  of  our  state  program  of  free  pub- 
lic instruction  in  1925,  legislative  enactments  had  previously  repeat- 
edly recognized  this  function. 

Private  initiative  made  provision  for  evening  school  classes  for 
adults  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1734,  two  hundred  years  ago.  Adult 
education  for  males  was  recognized  by  legislative  enactment  in  1842, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  1850,  eight  years  thereafter, 
boards  of  school  dii'ectors  were  authorized  "to  establish  night  schools 
for  females."  The  first  public  evening  schools,  of  which  there  is  now 
a  record,  were  those  of  Philadelphia,  eight  of  which  were  established 
in  1850. 

The  following  items  as  to  early  development  of  adult  education 
under  private  auspices,  legislative  provisions  for  adult  education,  and 
the  early  origin  of  public  evening  schools  for  adults  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, show  briefly  the  origin  and  development  of  adult  education 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

1.  Early  Evening  Schools  for  Adults  Under  Private  Auspices — ■ 
The  following  quotations,  taken  directly  from  the  Report  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  School  Extension  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  for  the 
Year  Ended  August  31,  1930,  are  indicative  of  the  early  beginnings 
of  evening  schools  for  adults  under  private  initiative : 
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1734.  "Over  against  the  Post-Office  in  Second  Street  is  taught  Writ- 
ing", Arithmetick  in  whole  number  and  Fractions,  Vulgar  and  Deci- 
mal, Merchants  Aeeompts,  Algebra.  Geometry,  Surveying,  Gauging. 
Trigonometry,  Plain  and  Spherical,  Navigation  in  all  kinds  of  Sailing. 
Astronomy,  and  all  other  Parts  of  the  Mathematicks  by  Theophilus 
Grew.  His  Hours  are  this  Winter  from  9  to  12  in  the  Morning ;  from 
2  to  5  in  the  Afternoon;  and  (for  the  Conveniency  of  those  who  can 
not  come  in  the  Day  time)  from  6  to  9  in  the  Evening." 

1743.  "To  be  Taught  by  Charles  Fortesqne, 

late  Free-School-Master  of  Chester,  at  his  House,  in  the 
Alley  commonly  called 
Mr.  Taylors 

"The  Latin  Tongue,  English  in  a  Grammatical  Manner,  Navigation, 
Surveying,  Mensuration,  Dialling,  Geography,  Use  of  the  Globes,  the 
Gentlemen's  Astronomy,  Chronology,  Arithmetic,  Merchants  Ae- 
eompts, etc.  The  above  to  be  taught  at  Night  School  as  well  as  Day — ■" 

"Joseph  Crellius  'designs  to  open  his  Winter  Evening  School  on 
Monday  the  21st  Instant,  where  the  German  Language  will  be  taught 
in  a  plain  and  easy  manner  to  such  Gentlemen  as  desire  to  be  instruct- 
ed therein. '  ' ' 

1753.  "On  Monday,  the  ninth  of  April  instant  (By  permission  of 
Providence)  will  be  opened, 

"A  School  to  teach  writing  in  all  the  hands  of  use;  arithmetic,  vul- 
gar and  decimal;  merchants  accounts;  psalmody,  by  a  proper  and 
regular  method;  for  the  amusement  of  such  young  ladies  as  are 
pleased  to  employ  the  summer  evenings  in  those  useful  and  necessary 
exercises,  from  the  hour  of  5  to  8 ;  carefully  taught,  in  Third-street, 
near  the  New  Presbyterian  Church,  by  William  Dawson. ' ' 

1766.  "Joseph  Garner  kept  ' an  Evening  School  .  .  .  three  Evenings 
in  the  Week.' 

"At  the  new  Academy,  in  second-street,  near  Walnut-street,  on 
Monday,  the  29th  Instant,  mil  be  opened  an  Evening  Seminary,"  in 
which  "those  whose  Employment  or  Business  will  not  admit  of  daily 
receiving  polite  Education,  may  be  taught  the  Languages." 

1772.  "Alexander,  and  William  Power,  of  Philadelphia,  had  'two 
large  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  one  of  which  will  be  for  the  reception 
of  young  men,  and  others  who  would  not  choose  to  study  in  a  crowded 
school,  composed  of  boys  of  every  denomination.  Pupils  of  more 
tender  years,  in  the  ad.joining  room,  will  have  a  double  advantage 
of  being  separated,  because  they  can  be  pi-operly  classed,  the  school 
not  so  much  hurried,  and  they  not  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  those 
of  riper  years.'  " 

1789.  "The  Society  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Black  People,  an 
organization  of  Friends,  'in  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  which 
many  well-disposed  Blacks  and  people  of  color  labor  under  from 
not'  being  able  to  read,  write  or  cast  accounts,  which  would  qualify 
them  to  act  for  themselves  or  provide  for  their  families',  opened  even- 
ing schools  for  adult  colored  people." 
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2.  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Education  of  Adults  Under  Pub- 
lic Auspices — The  passage  of  the  Free  Sehool  Aet  in  1834  was  soon 
followed  by  legislative  enactments  relating  specifically  to  adult  educa- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  following : 

1842.  Evening  schools  were  provided  for  by  state  law.  "That  the 
controllers  of  public  schools  of  the  first  school  district,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  such  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  said  district,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  be  opened  at  night, 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  October,  November 
and  December,  of  each  and  every  year,  for  the  instruction  of  male 
adults." — Act  of  Legislature. 

1849.  Act  7  providing  for  "a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools 
for  the  education  of  every  individual  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  who  may  apply  for  admission  and  instruction,  either 
in  person,  or  by  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend." 

1850.  Act  354  providing  that  "the  boards  of  directors  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  several  sections  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  have  authority  to  appoint,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Controllers  may  direct,  such  number  of  visitors  of  the 
night  schools,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  school  directors  in  each 
section,  as  the  said  boards  respectively  may  deem  expedient.  The 
Board  of  Controllers  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  said  visitors  of  night 
schools ;  shall  have  power  to  establish  night  schools  for  females;  to  fix 
the  time  for  re-opening  and  closing  all  night  schools,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  age  at  which  pupils  may  be  admitted  therein. ' ' 

1851.  Act  26  clarifying  provisions  for  adult  education  by  providing 
"that  so  much  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  an  act  approved  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  April,  1848,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by  common  schools,  as  prevents 
the  admission  of  scholars  over  twenty-one  years,'  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed." 

1883.  Act  29.  "To  provide  at  the  public  expense  free  evening 
schools  for  the  admission  of  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth,  who, 
from  any  cause  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools." 

1901.  Act  11.  "Providing  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
night  schools  for  the  manual  training  of  children  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years  on  request  of  fifty  or  more  taxpayers." 

1907.  Act  60.    "To  establish  schools  for  adults,  including  foreigners, 

and  pi'oviding  for  instruction  and  employment  of  teachers  for  same," 

and  stipulating  further  that  boards  of  school  directors  shall  provide 

"means  for  instruction  of  any  colony,  camp  or  settlement  of  adults, 
*  #  « ' ) 

1911.  Act  19.  Providing  that  "on  application  of  parents,  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  pupils  above  the  age  of  fourten  years  a  free  evening 
school  shall  be  maintained  for  their  instruction,  and  permitting  the 
admission  of  'persons  less  than  six  years  of  age,  or  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  to  suitable  special  or  vocational  schools  or  depart- 
ments.' " 
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1919.  Act  311.  Providing  "instruction  in  citizenship  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  foreign-born  residents  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  several 
counties  thereof,  who  are  not  required  to  attend  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

1925.  Act  266.  Providing  "for  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  and  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  -citizenship  by 
recognition  of  extension  education,  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  em- 
ployed and  for  adults,  as  a  function  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth ;  and  to  facilitate  the  proper  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  extension  education ;  making  extension  education  an 
integral  part  of  the  state  public  school  program ;  and  providing  for 
the  mandatory  organization  of  extension  classes,  the  establishment  of 
standard  evening  high  schools,  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for  exten- 
sion school  teachers,  and  state  aid  to  school  districts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  extension  schools  and  classes  equivalent  to  that  provided 
for  day  schools." 

1927.  Act  62  authorizing  "the  board  of  school  directors  of  any 
school  district"  to  "permit  the  use  of  its  school  grounds  and  build- 
ings for  social,  recreation,  and  other  purposes  *  *  *  as  it  may  seem 
proper;"  to  "make  such  arrangements  as  it  may  see  proper  with 
any  officials  or  individuals  for  the  temporary  use  of  school  property 
for  schools,  playgrounds,  recreation,  or  other  educational  purposes, 
primaries,  and  elections;"  and  "to  lease  any  part  of  its  respective 
school  buildings,  equipment,  and  premises  to  any  university  or  college 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and  maintain- 
ing therein  university  or  collegiate  courses." 

3.  The  Establishment  op  Evening  School  Programs  In  Certain 
Districts — The  following  is  indicative  of  the  early  beginnings  of 
extension  education  for  adults  and  includes  those  cities  in  which  even- 
ing schools  were  organized  and  maintained  under  public  auspices 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

1850  in  Philadelphia — -The  board  of  controllers  established  public 
elementary  evening  schools  to  be  in  session  from  January'  to  March, 
three  evenings  per  week,  for  pupils  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  not 
attending  any  day  school  during  the  year.  Eight  of  such  schools  Avere 
organized  and  maintained. 

The  following  developments  ensued :  vocational  evening  schools  in 
1870,  German  evening  schools  in  1872,  evening  sewing  and  millineiy 
cla.sses  in  1893,  evening  cooking  classes  in  1897,  evening  graded  schools 
in  1898,  supervision  of  evening  schools  in  1900,  afternoon  classes  in 
citizenship  in  1918,  and  the  establishment  of  a  standard  evening  high 
school  in  1925,  approved  in  1927. 

1855  in  Pittsburgh— Under  the  direction  of  the  then  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  George  J.  Luckey,  evening  school  classes  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  covering  a  term  of  sixty-five  even- 
ings prior  "to  Christmas  of  that  year. 

The  following  developments  ensued :  evening  commercial  high  school 
classes  in  1897,  evening  vocational  classes  in  1915,  immigi-ant  educa- 
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tion  in  1920,  and  the  organization  of  an  accredited  evening  liigli  school 
in  1927. 

1855  in  Reading — The  board  of  controllers  of  the  Reading  school 
district  organized  three  public  night  schools,  two  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  to  be  in  session  each  evening  from  7  :00  P.  M.  to  9  .-30  P. 
M.  "for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools." 

In  1902  the  advanced  school  was  opened,  which  was  later  changed 
to  the  evening  high  school  in  which  German,  physics,  geometry, 
English,  grammar,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  shorthand,  and 
mechanical  drawing  were  taught.  In  1903  the  evening  schools  were 
placed  on  a  basis  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  day  schools, 
with  promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  and  with  three  studies 
for  100  nights  each,  continuing  through  four  years  of  the  high  school, 
constituting  sufficient  work  for  the  granting  of  a  diploma.  The  first 
evening  high  school  commencement  was'  held  June  21,  1904.  In  1914 
the  first  class  in  sevdng  was  organized,  and  in  1915  four  classes  in 
domestic  science  were  maintained.  The  vocational  evening  school  was 
opened  in  1915,  and  a  standard  evening  high  school  was  organized 
in  1928. 

1869  in  Erie — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  H.  S.  Jones, 
opened  an  evening  school  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  the  com- 
mon English  branches  and  mechanical  drawing  during  an  evening 
school  term  of  58  evenings  each  year. 

In  1914  evening  classes  in  shop,  sewing,  millinery,  and  woodworking 
were  begun  and  an  accredited  evening  high  school  was  organized  in 
1929. 

1878  in  Scranton — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Joseph 
Rooney,  organized  an  evening  school  for  adults  in  which  were  taught 
the  common  branches  during'  two-hour  sessions,  four  nights  per  week, 
for  an  evening  school  term  of  twenty  weeks. 

In  1904  the  Evening  Technical  High  School  was  organized,  offering 
all  courses  of  study  for  which  there  was  sufficient  demand. 

Classes  in  English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants  and  native  illiter- 
ates were  begun  in  1914,  and  a  standard  evening  high  school  was 
created  in  1928. 

1890  in  Lancaster— The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  R.  K. 
Buerhle,  organized  the  first  evening  school  for  adults  in  elementary 
subjects,  meeting  four  evenings  per  week.  Evening  commercial  classes 
were  begun  in  1908. 

1891  in  AUentown — The  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leiby  B. 
Landis,  opened  the  first  evening  school  for  adults  on  January  19th  to 
continue  ' '  while  attendance  justifies. ' ' 

1902  in  McKeesport- — Superintendent  of  Schools,  Joseph  B. 
Richey,  organized  the  first  evening  school  for  adults  on  a  weekly 
schedule  of  three  nights  per  week  during  an  evening  scho.ol  term  of 
sixteen  weeks,  and  in  Avhich  classes  were  maintained  in  mechanical 
drawing,  shop,  cooking,  sewing,  Americanization,  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing, shorthand,  shop  mathematics,  and  algebra. 
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The  conviction  that  the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  communities  and 
states  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  the  in- 
dividuals comprising  them,  seems  to  have  taken  early  and  deep  root 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Pennsylvanians.  Great  credit  is  due  school, 
library,  and  university  officials,  and  other  local  leaders,  for  their  vision 
and  initiative,  through  many  decades  past,  in  providing  at  least  some 
educational  opportunities  for  the  less-favored  majority  of  our  people. 


II.   PRESENT  DEMAND  AND  STATUS 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  or  potential  demand 
for  adult  education  within  the  Commonwealth,  certain  trends  are 
indicative  of  a  rather  rapidly  growing  need  for  this  type  of  educa- 
tional service. 

1.  Enrollment  in  Public  High  Schools — Compared  with  the 
296,400  girls  and  boys  enrolled  in  our  public  high  schools  in  1930,  the 
Federal  Census  of  that  year  disclosed  that  there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
663,221  girls  and  boys  of  teen  age,  (13  to  19  years  inclusive),  who  were 
not  in  any  school  whatever.  Prevailing  unemployment,  with  result- 
ing increased  leisure,  has  contributed  in  part  to  an  unprecedented 
growth,  during  the  last  five  years,  of  enrollment  in  our  public  day 
high  schools.  Since  1930  this  enrollment  has  inci'eased  from  296,400 
to  425,200  in  1934,  or  45%  in  four  years.  Despite  this  marked  in- 
crease in  high  school  enrollment,  we  have  at  this  time  more  than  500,- 
000  of  our  high  school  age  group  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  school. 
While  most  of  our  larger  urban  centers  are  providing  extension 
schools  and  classes  for  those  who  desire  such  opportunities,  this  army 
of  half  a  million  youth  is,  for  the  greater  part,  without  proper  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

2.  College  Entrants- — The  growing  number  of  our  high  school 
graduates  since  1930  has  paralleled  the  rapid  increase  in  high  school 
enrollment,  rising  from  44,701  to  64,533  in  1933.  Despite  prevailing 
unemployment,  only  16,558  of  the  graduating  class  of  1933,  or  ap- 
proximately 25%,  went  on  to  college  or  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Koughly  50,000  girls  and  boys  graduate  annually  from  our 
public  high  schools  and  are  unable  to  attend  college. 

Since  1930,  285,000  girls  and  boys  have  been  graduated  from  the 
public  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Over  the  same  period  approxi- 
mately 85,000  of  these  have  entered  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
schools  for  advanced  training.  Obviously,  approximately  200,000 
high-school  graduates  since  1930  are  not  now  in  school  and  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  without  employment. 

Some  type  of  adult  education  service,  whether  post-graduate  high 
school  courses,  junior  colleges,  university  extension  service,  correspond- 
ence instruction,  or  reading  courses,  should  be  provided  for  our  grow- 
ing army  of  unemployed  high-school  graduates. 

3.  State  Pre-Propessional  Examinations — Three  times  each  year 
t_he  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  gives  state-wide  examina- 
tions in  high  school  subjects  for  all  who  are  imable  to  attend  accre- 
dited day  or  evening  high  schools  and  desire  by  this  means  to  secure 
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high  school  credit.  Each  year  the  number  of  manuscripts  written  by 
such  candidates  in  these  examinations  totals  approximately  8,500. 
Despite  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  these  examinees  have  spent 
months  at  home  study  and  have  at  their  own  expense  employed  tutors, 
approximately  50%  of  their  manuscripts  are  annually  marked 
"Failed."  Obviously,  an  adequate  program  of  adult  education  would 
do  much  to  correct  this  unwarranted  loss  in  time,  effort,  and  money 
for  those  who  have  no  other  means  of  systematic  study. 

4.  Correspondence  Instruction- — A  survey  of  the  significance  of 
correspondence  instruction  in  adult  education,  conducted  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  and  published  in  1926,  disclosed  that  at  that  time 
there  were  2,000,000  individuals,  or  four  times  as  many  as  were  then 
enrolled  in  all  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools,  who 
were  employing  correspondence  instruction  as  a  means  of  self-im- 
provement. The  total  annual  tuition  paid  to  private  correspondence 
schools  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  $70,000,000,  or  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  the  combined  tuition  fees  of  all  colleges  and 
univei'sities.  . 

Correcting  these  figures  for  Pennsylvania,  we  may  be  reasonably 
certain  that  at  that  time  there  were,  as  a  minimum,  more  than  100,000 
adults  within  the  Commonwealth  enrolled  for  correspondence  instruc- 
tion, paying  to  private  correspondence  schools  an  annual  tuition  of 
not  less  than  $4,000,000. 

Certainly  this  evidence  of  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  less 
fortunate  adults  in  their  effort  to  improve  themselves  by  further  study, 
warrants  the  provision,  through  public  educational  agencies,  of  more 
adequate  and  efficient  adult  education  opportunities. 

5.  Extension  Schools  and  Classes  for  Adults — The  enactment  of 
legislative  provisions  for  extension  schools  and  classes  for  adults  in 
1925  came  as  support  for  an  evening  school  program  of  long  standing 
which  had  been  gradually  developed  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Under  the  advantage  of  this  supporting  legislation,  the 
state  system  of  immigrant  education  classes,  evening  elementary 
schools,  and  evening  high  schools  has  continued  to  grow,  reaching  a 
peak  pupil-course  enrollment  in  1930  of  approximately  192,000  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Immigrant  Education  Classes    50,000 

Home  Classes  for  Foreign-Born  Mothers  ....  12,000 

Evening  Elementary  Schools   30,000 

Evening  High  Schools    100,000 

In  a  survey  recently  made,  it  was  disclosed  that  in  City  A,  enrolling 
1,426  senior  high  school  pupils,  the  evening  schools  of  the  same  sys- 
tem enrolled  a  total  of  1,557  adults,  or  10%  more  than  the  day  senior 
high  school.  In  City  B,  enrolling  more  than  20,000  senior  high  school 
students,  over  32,000  adults  were  registered  in  the  evening  schools, 
constituting  a  60%  greater  enrollment  of  adults  than  senior  high 
school  pupils.  In  City  C,  enrolling  less  than  11,000  senior  high  school 
pupils,  the  evening  schools  for  adults  had  a  total  enrollment  of  over 
22,000  adults,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  senior  high  school. 

As  further  evidence  of  a  growing  demand  for  adult  educational  and 
recreational  activities,  a  fourth  school  district  of  the  Commonwealth 
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reports  a  present  total  enrollment  of  10,840  adults  in  their  adult  pro- 
gram and  a  total  day-senior-liigh-school  enrollment  of  3,070,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  many  adults  enrolled  as  day-senior-high-school 
pupils.  Of  the  adult  enrollment,  1,500  are  registered  in  a  standard 
evening  high  school.  In  this  city  14  school  buildings  are  used  to  pro- 
vide  facilities  for  a  widely  diversified  offering  of  educational  and 
recreational  activities,  including  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  library 
service,  and  the  use  of  cafeterias.    The  report  of  this  program  shows 

I     a  total  number  of  gymnasium  usages  per  week  of  29,  and  a  total  num- 
ber of  classroom  usages  per  week  of  228. 

While  the  organization  of  extension  schools  and  classes  has  been, 
for  the  greater  part,  restricted  to  our  larger  urban  centers,  in  every 

;    instance  where  such  educational^offerings  have  been  provided,  a  pro- 
nounced demand  for  such  opportunities  has  been  found  to  exist  as 

I    evidenced  by  subsequent  class  enrollments. 

6.  Keduction  of  Illiteracy — The  total  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1920  was  312,699,  and  in  1930  was  240,323.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  on  the  total  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  1920 

I  was  4.6%,  and  in  1930  this  had  been  reduced  to  3.1%.  Despite  the 
I  standards  used  in  the  1930  Census  for  determining  illiteracy  over 
those  used  in  1920,  these  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  total  illiteracy 
of  Pennsylvania  during  this  period  of  32.6%,  due  largely  to  our  state 
^  system  of  evening  elementary  schools  for  adults,  through  which 
approximately  one-third  of  our  larmy  of  illiterates  was  reached  and 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal  enumeration  of  illiterates  in 
1920  was  based  upon  the  minimum  achievement  of  an  ability  to  write 
one's  name  mechanically  or  otherwise,  whereas  the  1930  basis  for 
determining  illiteracy  was  an  ability  to  read  simple  English  under- 
standingly.  This  higher  standard  for  determining  literacy  used  in 
1930,  obviously  would  tend  to  reduce  the  apparent  number  of  those 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  during  the  previous 
decade,  showing  that  local  school  districts  deserve  even  greater  credit 
for  their  interest  in  reduction  of  illiteracy  than  is  evidenced  by  the 
Census  figure.  For  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  higher  standard  for 
determining  illiteracy,  used  in  1930,  is  far  short  of  the  "functioning 
literacy"  in  English  for  all  residents  at  which  all  public-spirited 
citizens  aim  in  the  adult  education  program  of  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  Assimilation  of  Our  Foreign-Born  Population — The  alien  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  foreign-born  residents  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  over,  was,  according  to  the  Federal  Census  of 
1920,  708,743.  The  Census  of  1930  disclosed  that  the  number  of 
aliens  in  Pennsylvania  was  434,330.  While  some  of  this  reduction  can 
be  attributed  to  emigration,  it  represents  a  decrease  in  our  alien 
population  of  38.7%,  due  largely  to  our  state  program  of  English 
and  citizenship  classes  for  immigrants. 

While  the  efforts  of  local  public  school  officials  have  effected  a  pro- 
nounced redu.ction  in  our  alien  population,  the  problem  of  reaching 
and  training  400,000  unnaturalized  residents  for  an  intelligent 
assumption  of  civic  responsibility  and  following  them  through  the 
process  of  naturalization  to  the  bestowal  upon  them  of  citizenship 
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in  the  United  States  of  America,  remains  a  significant  challenge  to 
public  education. 

8.  Emergency  Adult  Education — Further  evidence  of  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  adult  education  is  found  in  the  enrollment  in 
emergency  education  classes  for  adults  which  have  been  directed  and 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  during  the 
past  two  school  years. 

AiDplications  from  communities  in  all  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  adult  education  projects  at  this  time,  (February  6,  1935), 
total  689,  intended  to  serve  a  student  body  of  approximately  150,000 
adults.  Sufficient  proof  that  these  applications  are  based  upon 
apparent  and  expressed  need  is  found  in  the  fact  that  of  the  581  of 
these  applications  approved  to  date  this  school  year,  454  are  now 
operating,  employing  2,719  teachers  and  enrolling  as  studentsi  124,498 
adults. 

Again  in  the  organization  of  the  emergency  adult  education  pro- 
gram one  finds  irrefutable  evidence  that  there  exists,  among  adults 
generally,  a  prevailing  demand  for  both  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities  wherever  such  opportunities  for  self -improvement  are 
organized  and  maintained. 

9.  Workers'  Education — The  need  of  educational  opportunities  for 
adults  is  shown  further  by  the  growing  interest  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor  in  providing  a  suitable  workers'  education 
program.  For  many  years  labor  colleges  and  workers'  education 
classes  have  been  organized  and  maintained,  at  times  against  enormous 
odds. 

During  recent  years,  this  expansion  of  the  educational  program  by 
groups  of  organized  and  unorganized  workers  within  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  very  apparent.  Many  unions  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  are  now  developing  educational  work  in  connection 
with  their  regular  union  meetings.  Central  Labor  Unions  throughout 
the  State  are  sponsoring  workers'  classes  in  the  Social  Sciences,  in 
English,  in  Current  Events,  and  like  fields.  In  some  places  labor 
colleges  have  recently  been  organized. 

Some  of  our  larger  organizations  of  workers  have  appointed  educa- 
tional directors.  Organizations  of  the  unemployed  have  sponsored 
classes  for  their  groups.  There  has  been,  within  the  past  few  months, 
an  increase  in  the  demand  from  settlements  for  help  in  developing 
classes  for  workers,  and  forums  have  been  established  in  public  schools, 
community  houses,  and  union  headquarters.  Negro  groups  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  their  problems  as  workers.  In  this 
growth  in  workers'  education,  the  college  and  university  is  playing 
its  part,  often  making  its  resources  available  to  workers'  groups.  A 
summer  school  for  workers  has  been  held  on  one  campus  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Another  college  has  developed  a  summer  institute  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Workers'  education  has  become  a  significant  part  of  the  emergency 
education  program  in  Pennsylvania.  Projects  in  this  field  have  been 
developed  as  an  experiment  in  "program  and  method  in  four  centers. 
Approximately  1,200  people  attended  the  ela^-ses  v/eekly  in  these  cen- 
ters, in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on  largely  through  close 
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cooperation  between  organized  labor  groups  and  educational  and  com- 
munity organizations. 

The  National  Recovery  Act  and  the  development  of  the  adult  emer- 
gency relief  program  have  aronsed  organized  labor  and  wage  earners 
generally  to  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  to  which  little  attention 
had  been  given  previously.  In  a  period  of  six  months  the  member- 
ship of  organized  labor  more  than  doubled.  Given  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  through  appropriate  adult 
education  iclasses,  will  result  in  a  eon-certed  effort  for  the  common 
good  of  inestimable  and  enduring  value  to  the  Nation.  The  civic  and 
economic  awakening  on  the  part  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
adults  demands  a  leadership  of  a  high  order  and  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility not  only  upon  employer  and  employe,  but  upon  public 
education  as  well. 

10.  The  Youth  Problem  op  Pennsylvania — The  Federal  enumera- 
tion of  1930  shows  that  vsathin  the  Commonwealth  in  the  age-group 
14-20,  inclusive,  there  were  1,283,403  girls  and  boys,  of  which  62D,182 
were  attending  school,  showing  that  for  that  year  Pennsylvania  had 
within  this  age-group  a  total  of  663,221  girls  and  boys  who  were  not 
in  any  school  whatever. 

For  the  year  1930  there  were  enrolled  in  our  public  high  schools 
a  total  of  296,372  pupils,  which  had  risen  by  1933  to  408,051,  or  an 
increase  of  128,800,  or  45%,  during  that  four-year  period.  Disregard- 
ing a  normal  increase  in  population  and  resulting  high  school  atten- 
dance, it  is  apparent  that  at  this  time  Pennsylvania  has  approximately 
500,000  girls  and  boys  of  this  age-group  who  are  not  in  any  school 
whatever. 

I  Since  1930  there  have  been  graduated  from  our  public  high  schools 
a  total  of  approximately  285,000  girls  and  boys,  of  which  not  more 
than  85,000  have  gone  on  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  further 
training.  It  is  apparent  that  those  of  our  high-sehool-graduate  group 
who  have  not  gone  to  college  account  for  approximately  200.000  of  our 
total  of  those  who  are  not  now  attending  school  and  who  are  largely 

f  unemployed.  The  1930  Census  reports  further  that  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  there  were  22,422,493  persons  between  the  ages  15  and  24, 
inclusive,  of  whom  7,000,000  were  in  school,  about  10,000,000  were  at 
work,  and  5,500,000  were  out  of  school  and  not  working. 

While  the  age-group  data  available  from  the  published  reports  of 
the  Census  are  not  comparable  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  defi- 
nite age-group  unemployment  figure  for  Pennsylvania,  certain  con- 
elusions  seem  to  be  warranted.  Our  general  youth  problem,  including 
the  age-group  14-24  has  been  decreased  by  the  increased  enrollment 

■  in  high  schools,  but  factoiy  employment,  however,  now  30%  below 
,     normal  as  compared  with  10%  below  normal  in  1930,  indicates  that 

■  our  total  youth  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  is  approximatel.y 
i     the  same  as  in  1930,  although  now  concentrated  in  the  upper  brackets 

of  this  general  youth  age-group. 

The  Meriden,  Connecticut,  survey  of  young  men  graduating  or 
leaving  school  since  1930  showed  that  only  22%  reported  regular 
emplojTnent,  50%  reported  part-time  or  temporary  employment,  and 
28%.  reported  that  they  had  never  been  employed.  While  employment 
conditions  vary  in  different  geographical  areas  of  the  Nation,  this 
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distribution  of  percentages  would  seem  to  indicate  that  of  our  285,- 
000  hig'h  school  graduates  since  1930,  65,000  are  now  employed,  140,- 
000  have  secured  part-time  or  temporaiy  employment  of  some  kind, 
and  80,000  have  never  been  employed.  By  the  same  distribution,  it 
is  evident  that  of  our  present  number  of  youths  of  the  age-group  14-20 
years,  inclusive,  who  are  not  in  any  school  whatevei-,  we  have  approxi- 
mately 150,000  who  are  employed,  325,000  who  liave  part-time  or 
temporary-  employment,  and  apjiroximatcly  200,000  who  have  never 
been  employed  since  leaving  school. 

If  we  consider  the  age-group  14-24  as  constituting  the  youth  problem 
of  Penn£?ylvania,  and  recognizing  the  concentration  of  unemployment 
in  the  post-high-school  age  bracket,  we  must  concede  that  we  have  in 
Pennsylvania  at  least  300,000  youth  who  have  never  been  employed, 
and  more  than  500,000  youth  who  have  been  unable  to  secure  more 
than  part-time  or  temporary  employment.  This  prevailing  thwarting 
and  defeating  of  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  normal  youth  within 
the  pommonwealth  is  of  tremendous  significance.  Recognizing  the 
vital  importance  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Government 
ha,s  already  provided  employment  for  nearly  half-a-million  of  these 
hapless  victims  of  circurastance.  Two  hundred  fifty  thousand  (250,- 
000)  are  now  in  CCC  camps,  100,000  are  in  colleges  on  FERA  work 
scholarships,  50,000  lare  in  transient  camps  and  shelters,  and  an  un- 
known number  are  attending  FERA  community  colleges. 

While  many  districts  have  planned  courses  of  study  for  post-gradu- 
ate students  or  have  endeavored  to  absorb  unemployed  graduates 
within  regular  classes  of  the  local  high  school,  the  total  number  of 
post-graduate  students  within  the  Commonwealth  reached  a  peak  of 
only  6,191  in  1933  and  has  since  decreased  in  number. 

The  need  for  some  type  of  formal  or  informal  adult  educational  or 
recreational  activity  for  this  army  of  unemployed  youth  constitutes 
a  challenge  to  the  social  vision  and  resourcefulness  of  public  school 
officials  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Certainly  some  means  should 
be  found  of  employing  university  extension  instruction,  evening 
schools,  library  service,  and  a  wider  use  of  our  school  buildings  in 
community  recreation  programs  in  order  to  provide  at  least  a  whole- 
some leisure  occupation  for  the  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  are  not  now  attending  school  and  cannot  secure  em- 
ployment. 

11.  Conclusion — It  is  not  assumed  that  a  majority  of  our  idle  youth 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  further  formal,  systematic  study. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  many  of  our  older  adult.*-',  long  accustomed 
to  mental  inactivity  and  deeply  rooted  to  their  respective  daily  rou- 
tines, will  voice  a  desire  for  vocational  training,  for  general  education, 
or  for  recreational  opportunities.  Rather  it  is  to  be  expected  that, 
if  public  education  is  to  serve  its  purpose  in  times  of  stress,  it  must 
take  the  initiative  by  suggestion  and  direction  of  attention  to  desir- 
able educational  and  recreational  activities  which  will  tend  to  re- 
awaken interest,  to  instill  confidence,  and  to  rebuild  public  morale. 
Certain  it  is  that  an  imposed  and  long-continued  idleness  threatens 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  disintegration  of  the  youth  of  this 
generation. 

From  the  foregoing  known  enrollments  in  the  various  types  of 
adult  education  service  in  Pennsylvania,  we  may  be  reasonably  cer- 
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tain  that,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  university  extension  and  resi- 
dence study,  at  least  300,000  adults  are  now  actively  enrolled  in  adult 
education  classes.  This  figure  represents  a  reliable  index  of  expressed 
demand.  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  we  have  access  to  this  known  demand 
only  in  those  communities  in  which  opportunities  for  adult  education 
are  now  offered,  one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  potential  de- 
mand for  adult  education  is  far  in  excess  of  this  figui*e. 


III.   SCOPE  OF  EXTENSION  EDUCATION  FOR  ADULTS 

Adult  education,  in  the  accepted  sense,  is  quite  as  broad  and  diver- 
sified as  human  learning.  It  embraces  all  levels  of  education  and 
includes  all  departments.  It  consists  of  recreational  as  well  as  purely 
educational  activities.  It  covers  those  under  private  auspices  as  well 
as  those  under  public  auspices.  It  may  be  formal  or  informal,  voca- 
tional or  avocational,  and  by  class  or  home  study.  Also,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  term  "adult"  is  intended  to  include  all  indi- 
viduals within  the  Commonwealth  above  the  compulsory  school  age. 

The  scope  of  extension  education  for  adults  includes  both  formal 
and  informal  activities,  of  a  class  or  an  individual,  in  class  or  by 
home  study,  which  are  under  public  auspices.  In  the  following  out- 
line of  this  varied  scope,  the  purpose  is  to  provide  a  suggestive  list 
of  activities  as  an  aid  to  responsible  officials  in  planning  a  program 
of  extension  education  for  adults. 

In  this  wdll  he  found  over-lapping  and  partial  duplication  of  sub- 
ject matter,  but  it  does  represent  the  fields  of  interest  and  the  types 
of  activities  which  characterize  the  present  demands  for  adult  edu- 
cational opportunities  made  by  our  many  groups  of  different  ages  in 
different  localities.  It  wdll  be  noted  that  this  survey  of  educational 
and  recreational  activities  for  adults  is  quite  as  broad  and  diversified 
as  the  function  of  public  education  itself. 

1.    Immigrant  Education. 

(1)  Types-^ 
Public  school  classes 

Home  classes  for  foreign-born  mothers 
Neighborhood  classes 
Factory  classes 

(2)  Functions — 

The  use  of  English  Current  events  (Newspapers  and  pe- 

Training  in  citizenship  riodicals) 

Health  and  sanitation  Use  of  public  library 

American  social  customs  Group  singing   (American  and  na- 

Fundamental  business  tional  airs) 

practices  Group  socials  and  entertainments 

Naturalization  service  Adjustment  counselling 
Immigration  seTvice 
Class  journeys 
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American  social  customs 
Current  events  (Newspapers 

and  periodicals) 
Use  of  public  library- 
Class  journeys 
Group  singing 

Group  socials  and  entertain- 
ments 

Adjustment  counselling 


Extension  Elementary  Education. 

(1)  Types- 
Common  branches  for  native  illiterates 
Promotional  classes  for  immigrant  education 

(2)  Functions — 
Reading  and  handwriting 
History  and  civics 
Grammar  and  composition 
Physiology  and  health  educa- 
tion 

Geography 
General  shop 

Arithmetic  and  fundamental 
business  practices 

Extension  Secondary  Education. 

(1)  Types- 
General   evening   high   schools,  —  non-credit,   intensive  courses 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  special  groups. 
Standard  evening  high  schools, — credit  courses  with  graduation 
and  diploma. 

Academic,  commercial,  and  trade  or  technical  high  schools. 

(2)  Functions — 
Academic  Education- 
English  —  grammar,   composition,   classics,   literature,  public 

speaking  phonetics. 
Languages  — -  French,    Spanish,    German,   Latin,   Italian,  lip 
reading. 

Mathematics  —  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  general  mathematics. 

Natural  Sciences  — ■  biology,  physiology,  physical  geography, 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  general  science. 

Social  Sciences  —  American  history,  world  history,  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  Pennsylvania  government,  negro  history,  citizen- 
ship training,  problems  of  democracy,  sociology,  economics, 
social  legislation,  labor  problems,  labor  legislation,  taxation, 
vocational  counselling. 


Commercial  Education- 
Booklvceping 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Business  'Training 

Industrial  Education — 
Woodworking 
Printing 
Electrical  shop 
Drafting 
Metal  Trades 
Auto  mechanics 
Painting 
Sheet  metal 


Salesmanship 
Business  law 
Machine  calculating 
Office  practice 

Tailoring 

Forging  land  welding 

Foundry  practice 

Plumbing 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Textiles 
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Horn©  Economics  Education — 

Foods  and  cooking 
Home   planning   and  fur- 
nishing 
Sewing  and  dressmaking 
Millinery 
Laundry 
Home  nursing 

Agricultural  Education — 

Animal  husbandry 
Dairying 

Farm  management 
Fruit  culture 
Poultry  husbandry 
Vegetable  gardening 
Forestry 

Art  Education — 

Mechanical  drawing 
Lettering 
Pictorial  drawing 
Freehand  drawing- 
Sculpture 
Pottery 
Jewelry 
Metal  crafts 
Textile  crafts 
Leather  crafts 
Cement  handicraft 

Music  Education — 

Elementary  theory 
Composition 
Harmony 
Vocal  training 
Instrumental  training 

Physical  Education — 

Calisthenics 

Grymnasties 

Health  instruction 

Health  examination 

Physiology  and  hygiene 

Tactics 

Tumbling 

Training  and  massage 

4.    Community  Centers. 
(1)  Types- 
Social  centers 
Recreational  centers 


Home  crafts 
Handwork 

Meal  planning  and  serving 
Home  management 
Health  and  hygiene 
Child  care  and  training 
Home  economics  projects 


Farm  crops 
Farm  .accounts 
Farm  mechanics 
Sanitary  engineering- 
Marketing 
Entomology 
Agricultural  projects 


Commercial  art 
Show  card  design 
Modelling- 
Cartooning 
Book  binding 
Costume  design 
Interior  decoration 
Textile  design 
Landscape  design 
Art  appreciation 
History  of  art 

History  of  music 
Bands 
Orchestras 
Choruses 

Appreciation  of  music 


Officiating 
Folk  dancing 
Interpretative  dancing 
First  aid 

Rem.edial  physical  education 
Principles  of  coaching 
Playground  administration 
Athleticsi  and  games 
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(2)    Functions — 

Genei-al  Educational  Activities — 

Lectures 
Forums 
Concerts 
Recitals 

Community  singing 

Pageantry 

Orchestras 

Bajids 

Quartets 

Plays 

Vaudeville  shows 
Minstrel  shows 
Moving  picture  shows 
Reading  circles 
Sewing  circles 

Handicrafts — 
Weaving 
Pottery 
Block  printing' 
Rug  making 
Broom  making 
Basketry 
Woodworking 

Recreation — 

Calisthenics 

Gymnastics 

Tumbling 

Swimming 

Basketball 

Softball 

Volleyball 

Handball 

Shuffleboard 

Quoits 

Parent  Education. 

(1)  Types— 
Institutes 
Lecture  courses 
Instruction  by  leaders 
Group  discussion 
Study  courses 
Reading 
Conferences 

(2)  Functions — 

Child  psychology 
Behavior  problems 
Child  care 
Child  feeding 


Cooking  classes 
Home  ci-afts 

Selection  and  care  of  food 

Selection  and  care  of  clothing 

Interior  decoration 

Nature  lore 

Wood  lore 

Indian  lore 

First  aid 

Home  nursing 

Camp  cookery 

Spelling  bees 

Hobby  clubs 

Dancing  classes 

Library  service 

Needlecraft 
Leather  crafts 
Metal  crafts 
Toy  making 
Furniture  repair 
China  painting 
Batik 

Tap  dancing 

Social  dancing 

Wrestling 

Boxing 

Checkers 

Chess 

Card  games 
Hiking 
Tournaments 
Stunt  nights 


Child  clinics 
Case  studies 
Correspondence  courses 
Personal    consultative  corre- 
spondence 
Consultations 
Periodicals 

Home  management 
Physically  handicapped  child- 
ren 

The  retarded  child 
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Mental   development   of  the 


The  superior  child 
Development  of  special  abil- 


child 


child 
Child  hygiene 
Mental  hygiene 
Family  relationships 
Toys  and  play  equipment 
Children's  clothing 
Children 's  literature 
Recreation 
Adolescent  problems 
Sex  education 
Home  hygiene 
Nutrition  of  family 


Physical  development  of  the 


ities 

Heredity  and  eugenics 
Spe-ech  development 
Educational  techniques 
Religious  education 
Vocational  guidance 
Character  education 
Social  adjustment  of  the  child 
Home  environment 
Community  environment 
Personality  adjustments  in  the 


home 

Educational  counselling 


6.    Workers'  Education. 
(1)  Types- 


Institutes 
Lecture  courses 
Forums 

Discussion  groups 
Classwork 
(2)    Functions — 

a.  Social  Sciences — sociology ;  economics,  codes,  basic  industries, 

housing,  legislation,  banking;  political  science,  problems  of 
democracy,  Pennsylvania's  government;  labor  and  the  law, 
what  workers  ought  to  know  about  the  law ;  Pennsylvania 's 
history,  current  events ;  labor  history,  trade  union  problems, 
development  of  industry  through  union  organizations ;  psy- 
chology. 

b.  English — sentence  and  vocabulary  building ;  writing  and  speak- 

ing practice;  creative  writing;  public  speaking ;  current  labor 
literature ;  parliamentary  law. 

c.  Workshops — Work  in  creative  arts  and  in  social  science — paint- 

ing, modelling,  dramatics,  music,  maps,  charts,  graphs  and 
pictorial  representation. 

d.  Art  Appreciation — painting,  sculpture,  drama,  and  music. 

e.  Science — elementary  general  science  as  a  means  of  giving  the 

worker  a  clear  survey  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of 


f.  Forums — lectures,  debates,  and  discussions. 

g.  Class  Journeys — ^visits  to  industrial  plants,  museums,  govern- 

mental agencies,  and  commiuiity  organizations. 

7.    Summer  High  Schools. 


For  repeaters 

For  advanced  credit 

(2)    Functions — 
Any  review  course  of  study  desired  by  students  previously  con- 
ditioned or  failed,  for  which  there  is  sufficient  demand. 
Any  course  of  study  for  advanced  credit  for  which  there  is  suffi- 
cient demand. 


life. 


(1)  Types— 
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8.  University  Extension  Information  Service. 

(1)  Types- 
Summer  sessions 
The  junior  college 
The  extension  center 
Extension  courses 
Correspondence  courses 

(2)  Functions,— informational  service  as  to — 

Liberal  arts  courses 
Engineering  courses 
Agricultural  courses 
Finance  and  commercial  courses 
Law  courses 

9.  Home  Study  Information  Service. 

(1)  Types- 
Bibliography 
Beading  courses 
Correspondence  courses 
Radio  programs 

(2)  Functions, — informational  service  as  to — 
Publishing  service 

Library  service 
Federal  and  state  bulletins 
Institutions  and  agencies 
General  sources 

The  foregoing  is  indicative  of  the  broadly  diversified  program  of  ex- 
tension education  for  adults  which  has  grown  up  slowly  but  steadily 
within  the  Commonwealth,  and  represents  the  conscientious  effort  of 
local  leaders  to  meet  expressed  and  known  demands  for  educational 
opportunities  which  have  been  found  to  aid  materially  the  adjustment 
of  individuals  to  their  changing  social  and  economic  environment.  The 
growing  complexity  of  life  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this 
program  must  experience  expansion  rather  than  contraction  if  society 
is  to  assume  a  fair  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
by  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  work-a-day  problems  confronting  him. 


IV.   SIGNIFICANT  ASPECTS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Generally  speaking,  adult  ediacation  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  under-privileged  classes 
and  with  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  an  improved  self-adjust- 
ment of  all  individuals  through  further  study. 

These  adjustments,  found  primarily  in  the  problems  of  assimilating 
our  foreign-bom  population,  eradicating  illiteracy,  training  for  citi- 
i^enship,  rehabilitation,  vocational  re-training,  in-service  training,  pa- 
rental education,  cultural  development,  and  a  wise  use  of  leisure,— all 
basic  to  social  unity,  are  essential  aspects  of  social  planning  in  every 
city,  borough,  and  rural  community  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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In  the  provision  of  a  program  of  continuing  education  for  continuing 
readjustment,  certain  significant  aspects  of  adult  education  are  indi- 
cated lA  the  following : 

1.  Community  Organization  op  Adult  Education  Programs— The 
successful  organization  of  a  program  oi'  adult  educational  and  recre- 
ational activities,  in  any  given  community,  demands  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  and  the  rasourees  of  that  community,  supported  by 
a  social  consciousness  and  sound  judgment. 

A  proper  coordination  of  such  activities  and  the  necessary  enlistment 
of  all  local  interest,  initiative  and  help,  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
local  adult  education  council  or  committee  comprised  of  a  representa- 
tive from  each  local  school,  church,  club,  society,  association,  or  other 
organization.  Moreover,  a  rather  complete  representation  of  all  local 
social,  CIVIC,  fraternal,  and  service  organizations  makes  available,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  local  facilities  necessary  to  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  program. 

The  adult  educational  and  recreational  needs  of  a  community  should 
not  be  estimated  in  terms  of  expressed  demand.  Individuals  and 
groups  alike  are  slow  to  request  any  free  public  service  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed,  particularly  when  it  represents  a  new  activity 
within  their  community  in  distinct  departure  from  customary  routine 
and  practice. 

Lack  of  equipment  and  facilities  should  not  defeat  the  initiation 
of  a  program  of  adult  activities  for  the  following  reasons— (1)  a 
proper  organization  of  local  leadership  will  enlist  all  available  space 
and  equipment  as  needed;  (2)  a  community  of  interest  and  unity  of 
purpose  will  secure  contributions  and  loans  of  facilities  and  equipment 
and  secure  limited  donations  of  financial  aid  from  local  citizens  and 
clubs  willing  to  sponsor  certain  activities  for  stated  groups;  and  (3) 
most  important  of  all,  are  the  contributions  of  labor  from  members  of 
classes  themselves  and  the  donations  of  needed  materials  from  local 
firms  and  organizations  which  will  make  possible  the  remodelling  of 
grange  and  town,  halls  into  usable  basketball  courts ;  the  development 
of  vacant  lots  and  pastures  into  baseball  diamonds,  athletic  fields,  and 
tennis  courts;  and  the  equipment  of  rooms  in  schools,  chiu-ches,'  and 
municipal  buildings  for  social-center  and  recreational-center  purposes. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  contributions  of  work  made  by  those 
desiring  such  advantages,  prove  more  effective  than  any  other  single 
means  m  creating  interest  and  in  enrolling  youths  and  adults  in  edu- 
cational and  recreational  activities. 

An  intelligent,  resourceful,  local  leadership  can  overcome  seemingly 
insurmountable  difiBcuIties  through  unity  of  purpose,  cooperation,  and 
concerted  effort. 

2.  The  Administration  of  Adult  Education  in  Smaller  Boroughs 
AND  Rural  Areas — In  our  larger  cities  evening  schools,  offering  a 
wide  choice  of  fields  for  study,  have  been  maintained  for  several  dec- 
ades past.  In  such  centers  the  demand  for  adult  educational  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  is  sufficiently  great,  however,  to  warrant  the 
organization  of  formal  classes  and  the  employment  of  instructors  and 
leaders.  Our  boroughs  and  rural  areas,  with  smaller  and  even  scarce 
population,  present  an  administrative  problem  due  to  the  fact  that 
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the  relatively  smaller  demand  for  adult  educational  and  recreational 
activities  makes  the  organization  of  such  classes  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. The  salary  required  for  a  teacher  or  leader  of  a  class  group 
having  only  five  to  eight  or  ten  members,  cannot  be  justified. 

In  such  smaller  communities  adult  education  has,  however,  several 
alternatives  beyond  the  current  practice  of  class  instruction.  Library 
extension  service,  reading  courses,  directed  correspondence  courses, 
lecture  courses,  forums,  discussion  groups,  and  like  activities  suitable 
for  smaller  groups  and  for  home  study  as  well,  can  be  made  to  serve 
adequately 

In  the  field  of  recreation,  the  organization  of  leagues,  contests,  and 
tournaments,  under  the  direction  of  a  county  committee,  will  usually 
create  sufficient  interest  to  overcome  greater  distances. 

The  social  vision  and  leadership  of  public  school  officials  will  rapidly 
enlist  available  services  in  providing  more  adequate  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  Pennsylvanians  regardless  of  age,  geo- 
graphical location,  or  the  type  of  readjustment  needed. 

3.  The  Use  op  Correspondence  Courses — Correspondence  courses 
offer  a  flexible  means  of  meeting  individual  needs  in  home-study  pro- 
grams and  in  formal  classwork,  in  both  the  secondary  school  and  uni- 
versity fields.  While  available  for  both  credit  and  non-credit  courses, 
the  problem  of  enriching  the  offerings  of  smaller  evening  high  schools 
of  either  type  may  be  largely  solved  by  the  use  of  directed  correspond- 
ence study. 

In  this  type  of  adult-education  service,  students  meet  regularly 
under  the  supervision  of  a  certificated  instructor.  The  directed-study 
plan  is  employed,  'each  student  pursuing  a  given  correspondence 
course.    The  following  illustrates  briefly  the  operation  of  this  plan. 

Under  an  instructor  certificated  to  teach  Mathematics  and  Science 
may  be  gathered  in  one  group  five  or  six  students  studying  Beginning 
Algebra,  four  or  five  studying  Plane  Geometry,  three  or  four  studying 
Solid  Geometry,  two  or  three  studying  Advanced  Algebra,  three  or  four 
studying  Physics,  and  possibly  a  like  number  studying  Chemistry. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  direct  the  study  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  group  in  the  t-ourse  he  is  pursuing,  helping  him  over 
barriers  which  he  is  unable  to  hTirdle  without  such  assistance,  reading 
and  checking  the  manuscripts  of  each  student,  and  awarding  credit  to 
those  who  have  successfully  completed  such  courses. 

Obviously,  the  purchase  of  correspondence  courses  supplies  the  Mas- 
ter Sheets  for  the  direction  of  the  pupil  in  his  work,  effecting  a  sound 
directed-study  program  for  smaller  high  schools  not  equipped  to  pre- 
pare its  owii  Master  Sheets.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  even 
in  smaller  evening  high  schools,'  classes  can  be  organized  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pupils  in  each  to  warrant  the  regular  employment 
of  a  certificated  instructor. 

4.  Organization  of  Classes  and  Enrollment  op  Pupils — In  the  in- 
itiation of  a  program  of  adult  education  in  a  given  community,  the 
provision  of  this  type  of  educational  and  recreational  service  must  be 
made  known  to  those  who  might  be  interested.  Several  techniques  of 
approach  have  been  found  to  be  reasonably  successful. 

In  the  first  place,  adequate  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  proposed 
program.    Local  new^spapers  and  publications  are  invariably  glad  to 
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give  editorial  support  to  such  a  project.  Stores  and  shops  will  co- 
operate in  window  display  announcements.  The  management  of  moving 
picture  theatres  will  run  moving-picture  trailers  as  their  contribution 
to  publicity. 

In  reaching  specific  groups  of  adults,  the  cooperation  of  racial  and 
group  leaders  will  place  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  adult  edu- 
cation pi^ogram  for  all  members  of  such  groups.  Shop  superintendents 
and  foremen  can  cooperate  in  billboard  announcements  and  the  use  of 
stuffers  in  pay  envelopes  announcing  the  program.  Libraries,  clubs, 
and  fraternal  organizations  are  likewise  receptive  to  proposals  which 
promise  to  meet  existing  adult  educational  and  recreational  needs. 

In  the  development  of  a  program  of  adult  education,  the  ultimate 
purpose  auay  at  times  be  veiled  with  advantage.  To  go  any  place, 
one  must  start  from  where  he  is.  The  creation  of  interest  and  at- 
tendance is  the  first  consideration.  In  some  communities,  nothing 
beyond  social  and  recreational  activities  will  appeal  to  those  for  whom 
the  program  is  intended.  At  times  the  lure  of  participation  in  a  com- 
munity vaudeville  or  minstrel  show  must  be  resorted  to  as  a  beginning. 
From  these  perhaps  less  significant  beginnings,  however,  the  re-source- 
ful  teacher  and  leader  can  establish  an  enrollment  which,  once  secured, 
provides  the  opportunity  for  discovering  first-hand  the  major  intei'ests 
of  the  members  of  a  group. 

The  unpretentious  efforts  of  a  small  group  attempting  to  provide 
for  itself  a  club  room  in  a  vacant  building,  even  tlaough  consisting 
of  only  two  or  three  individuals,  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  interest  and 
participation  of  others.  Through  the  cooperative  effort  required  in 
providing  their  own  quarters  comes  a  feeling  of  group  unity,  which 
will  express  itself  in  some  form  whether  directed  or  not,  and  given 
this  nucleus,  there  is  needed  only  -a  skillful  direction  of  thought  and 
development  of  interest  to  lead  such  individuals  through  a  series  of 
steps  into  a  serious  consideration  of  the  more  bewildering  social  and 
labor  problems  confronting  them.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
adult  group  is  ready  for  constructive  citizenship  training  in  current 
social  and  labor  legislation  and  the  political  issues  of  the  day. 

5.  Credit  and  Non-Credit  Evening  High  School  Courses — In  the 
organization  of  programs  of  adult  education  in  communities,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  demand  for  evening-high-school  work  is  in- 
variably characterized  by  a  predominance  of  requests  for  short,  inten- 
sive courses  of  training  adapted  to  the  immediate  needs  of  individuals 
and  groups.  For  such  courses,  high  school  credit  is  not  and  cannot 
be  awarded. 

In  the  present  state  program  of  evening-high-school  work,  general 
evening  high  schools,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  Section  III  on  "Scope 
of  Extension  Education  for  Adults",  far  out-number  the  standard 
evening  high  schools  in  which  full  high  school  credit  is  awarded  for 
courses  successfully  completed. 

While  the  prime  objective  of  extension  education  classes  for  adults 
should  be  to  meet,  as  adequately  as  possible,  the  expressed  needs  of 
individuals,  experience  has  also  shown  that  in  too  many  instances 
groups  devote  a  year  or  two  in  evening-high-school  work,  disavowing 
their  interest  in  high  school  credits,  and  suddenly  thereafter  discover 
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a  need  for  sueli  credits  and  request  recognition  of  their  previous  work 
on  an  accredited  basis,  whicli  cannot  be  done. 

The  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  programs  of  adult  education  is  called  to  Section  VII  fol- 
lowing on  "Minimum  Standards  Governing  Accreditment  of  Evening 
High  Schools".  Only  when  evening-high-school  work  is  organized 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  standards  stipulated 
in  this  section  is  it  possible  to  award  credit  for  evening-high -school 
work. 

As  ia  general  practice,  care  should  be  taken  that  tho.se  enrolling  in 
non-credit  evening  high  school  classes  are  fully  aware  that  they  will 
receive  no  high  school  credit  for  the  pursuance  of  sucli  courses,  even 
though  they  are  successfully  completed.  As  a  general  principle  of 
evening  high  school  administration,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  certain 
exceptions,  standard  evening-high-school  work,  leading  to  proper  high 
school  credits  and  a  regular  high  school  diploma,  is  to  be  preferred 
over  general  evening  high  school  courses  for  which  credit  may  not  be 
awarded,  and  this  for  two  reasons, —  (1)  the  organization  of  evening- 
high-sehool  work  on  an  accredited  basis  guarantees  to  every  student 
enrolled  therefor  a  full,  well-rounded  course  of  study,  and  (2)  the 
organization  of  evening-high-sehool  work  on  an  accredited  basis  safe- 
guards the  best  interests  of  each  student  against  the  time  when  he 
might  decide  to  continue  systematic  study  and  desire  credit  for  the 
work  previously  covered,  which,  unless  accredited,  will  represent  a 
complete  loss  to  ihim  as  far  as  his  scholastic  rating  is  concerned. 

6.  Home-Study  Opportunities — In  the  administration  of  adult  edu- 
cation programs,  particularly  in  smaller  urban  communities  and  in 
rural  areas,  the  provision  of  home-study  opportunities  should  have  an 
important  part. 

In  the  field  of  university  instruction,  credit  correspondence  courses 
for  both,  graduate  and  under-graduate  study  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years,  although  in  the  fieldi  of  secondary  education  the  pos- 
sibilities of  high  school  credit  for  home  study  are  limited  to  the  pur- 
suance of  correspondence  courses  in  preparation  for  the  State  Pre- 
Professional  Examinations  given  three  times  each  year.  As  a  means, 
however,  of  in-service  training,  home  study  of  correspondence  courses 
offers  many  advantages  in  a  very  wide  range  of  fields  of  activities. 

As  a  means  of  self -improvement  through  home  study,  reading  courses 
also  have  rapidly  taken  an  important  place  in  recent  years.  The 
service  of  the  American  Library  Association,  originators  of  the  read- 
ing-course plan,  now  includes  fully  sixty  fields  of  interest  and  study 
which  are  made  available  to  isolated  and  busy  individuals  who  desire 
to  do  systematic  reading  along  specific  lines.  The  Library  Extension 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  has  also  made  a  significant 
beginning  in  the  preparation  of  reading  course  and  package-library 
service  for  individuals  and  groups  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  type  of  adult  education. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  in  a  position  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  correspondence  instruction  and  reading  course  service 
available  in  different  fields. 

7.  Methods  and  Techniques  in  Adult  Education  Classwork — The 
conduct  of  adult  educational  and  recreational  activities  represents  the 
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supreme  test  of  teaching  and  leadership  ability.  Teachers  and  leaders 
of  adult  activities,  particularly  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
public  school  and  college  work,  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  unlike  the  school  and  university  class  situation,  the  only  hold 
they  have  upon  the  continued  attendance  of  adult  enrollees  is  the  sense 
of  achievement  or  enjoyment  which  the  individual  participant  himself 
feels. 

While  the  nature  of  adult  activities  and  adult  groups  is  broadly 
diversified,  certain  general  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  are  gen- 
erally accepted  as  follows : 

1.  Teachers  and  leaders  of  adult  education  activities  should  realize 
that  in  all  adults  self-assertion,  the  expression  of  convictions,  and 
making  decisions  have  become  habituated  merely  through  becoming 
mature  and  being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  a  due  con- 
sideration of  these  chief  characteristics  of  the  adult  attitude  should 
determine  all  methods  and  techniques  in  adult  education. 

2.  "While  certain  activities  will  require  formal  assignment,  recitation, 
quizzing,  and  tests,  the  interests  of  adults  and  continued  participation 
in  such  activities  will  be  served  best  by  modifications  of  traditional 
classroom  procedure,  producing  an  informal  atmosphere  and  providing 
for  freedom  of  individual  and  group  expression. 

3.  Wliere  classification  of  participants  seems  desirable,  time  should 
be  devoted  to  grouping  the  enrollees  on  the  bases  of  interests,  achieve- 
ment, age,  capacity,  and/or  sex  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
activity. 

4.  The  teacher  of  classes  for  adults  should  aim  to  develop,  as  largely 
as  possible,  a  round-table  discussion  procedure. 

5.  Texts,  materials,  and  the  conduct  of  group  sessions  should  be,  at 
all  times,  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  years  of  those  constituting 
the  class. 

6.  The  teacher  or  leader  of  adult  activities  must  direct  effectively 
the  efforts  of  the  group  toward  clearly-realized  ends,  but  at  the  same 
time  must  submerge  his  own  personality  so  as  to  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  group  to  assume  responsibility  both  in  the  planning 
and  the  carying  out  of  the  activities  being  followed. 

7.  To  facilitate  group  and  individual  participation  in  plans  and 
procedures,  an  advisory  committee,  elected  by  each  group  to  help  in 
planning  and  directing  group  activities  into  channels  best  suited,  in 
their  judgment,  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  its  members,  is  always 
helpful. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  advisory  committee  elected,  members  of  the 
class  should  participate  in  planning  the  field  to  be  covered  and  the 
approach  and  development  to  be  made,  by  open  discussion  of  the  plans 
recommended  .jointly  by  the  teacher  or  leader  and  the  committee, 
self-direction  and  cooperation  being  major  objectives  of  adult  edu- 
cation. 

9.  Care  should  be  tal-cen  to  secure  the  active  participation  of  every 
member  of  a  group  in  the  activities  which  are  carried  on,  self-expres- 
sion by  each  of  such  members  being  another  major  objective. 
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10.  In  adult  classwork,  an  informal  atmosphere  should  prevail  and 
an  orderly  but  open  and  free  exchange  of  observations,  opinion,  and 
discussion  should  be  encouraged  at  all  times. 

11.  While  adult  class  sessions  should  be  socialized  as  largely  as  pos- 
sible, the  teacher  should  retain  the  reponsibilities  of  his  post  of  leader, 
directing  the  thought  of  the  group  by  occasional  observations,  ques- 
tions, and  remarks. 

12.  In  all  fields  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  considered,  or  the 
activities  indulged,  should  be  definitely  related  to  the  objectives  of 
open-mindedness,  cooperation,  self-control,  tolerance,  and  social  well- 
being. 

13.  In  the  direction  of  classwork,  the  teacher  should  strive  to  secure, 
as  largely  as  possible,  discussions  of  practical  local  applications  of 
all  scientific,  mathematical,  and  sociological  principles  discussed. 

14.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  adult  class  activities  shoald  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  in  which  those  who  are  members  of  the  class  do 
things  for  themselves  and  carry  over  the  activities  and  attitudes  fos- 
tered in  classwork  into  community  and  home-life  situations. 

15.  In  classwork  special  assignments  to  individuals  for  brief,  in- 
formal reports  to  the  group  on  topics  of  general  interest  will  stimulate 
interest,  encourage  self -initiative,  and  enrich  the  subject  matter  of 
the  course. 

16.  Interest  can  be  stimulated  and  significant  developments  obtained 
by  relating  subject  matter  in  all  classwork  to  the  vocational  and  avo- 
cational  interests  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

17.  An  important  phase  of  the  service  to  be  rendered  in  adult  class- 
work  is  the  training  of  individuals  in  the  mechanics  of  references 
such  as  the  function  and  use  of  the  dictionary,  the  encyclopaedia,  the 
preface,  the  index  of  contents,  bibliography,  and  the  library  itself,  it 
being  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  exhaust  all  local  possibilities  in 
securing  supplementary  reading  and  reference  works  for  special  as- 
signments. 

18.  Class  journeys  to  easily  reached  local  places  of  interest  related 
to  the  study  program  of  a  group,  followed  by  individual  reports  and 
group  discussion,  are  always  helpful  and  enjoyable. 

19.  Chairs  and  tables,  about  which  adult  members  of  a  class  may  be 
grouped,  are  much  to  be  preferred  over  the  rigid  seating  of  the  average 
high  school  classroom. 

20.  The  artificial  and  natural  lighting  of  rooms  used  for  adult  class 
sessions  should  be  adequate  in  order  to  avoid  eye  strain,  and  the  teacher 
or  leader  should  be  alert  not  to  mistake  as  diffidence  or  backwardness 
the  uncertain  and  perhaps  irrelevant  i-esponses  of  individuals  who  are 
hard-of-hearing  or  partially  sighted. 

21.  Since  the  prime  function  of  adult  education  is  the  adjustment  of 
individuals  ito  a  changing  environment,  whether  it  be  in  the  nature 
of  teaching  English  to  non-English-speaking  residents,  training  in 
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the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  vocational  training,  general  edu- 
cation, cultural  development,  or  a  wise  use  of  leisure,  the  teacher  or 
leader  of  adult-group  activities  should  assume  the  role,  as  largely  as 
possible,  of  counsellor  and  friend,  assisting  the  members  of  his  group 
in  those  civic,  social,  and  economic  readjustments  of  which  they  are 
in  need.  i  f  ' 

22.  The  success  of  any  given  adult  education  activity  should  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  enables  the  individual  to  partici- 
pate successfully  in  the  life  of  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

8.  Local  Leadership — The  success  of  any  local  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation varies  directly  as  the  intelligence  and  training  of  the  super- 
visors, teachers,  and  leaders  employed. 

The  employment  of  a  full-time,  well-trained,  and  adequately  paid 
supervisor,  capable  of  directing  both  formal  and  informal  leadership 
training,  is  wise  economy.  In  larger  cities  where  the  number  of  ac- 
tivities warrant  such  adjustments,  assignments  should  be  made  so  as 
to  merge  the  many  adult  education  activities  into  fewer  year-around, 
full-time  positions,  combining  evening-school  teaching  with  summer- 
session  work  and  recreational-center  service  with  summer-recreational 
work,  thus  centralizing  responsibility  in  fewer  leaders,  encouraging  a 
proper  integration  of  adult  education  activities,  and  permitting  those 
responsible  to  devote  their  thought  and  energy  to  a  single,  general 
field  of  service  throughout  the  year. 

So,  also,  in  larger  centers,  local  leadership  training  institutes  should 
be  held  periodically  for  each  of  the  major  fields  of  adult  education 
which  are  unique  either  in  methods  and  techniques,  or  in  course  eon- 
tent. 

In  immigrant  education,  the  supervisor  and  his  teachers  should  be 
conversant  with  current  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  problem  of  teaching  English  to  non-English- 
speaking  adults.  Within  the  Commonwealth  an  electric  method  is 
advocated,  comprising  appropriate  parts  of  the  direct  method,  the 
conversational  method,  the  Gouin  method,  and  the  analytical-induc- 
tive method.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  learning, 
of  the  operation  of  association  and  recall,  of  techniques  of  drill  and 
review,  and  of  sequence  is  essential  if  the  time  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
student  as  well,  is  to  be  used  advantageously. 

In  citizenship  training,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
of  our  State,  local  and  Federal  governments;  of  problems  of  democ- 
racy; of  current,  social  and  political  issues;  and  of  sources,  is  es- 
sential. 

In  elementary  education  for  adults,  the  essentials  of  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  hand-writing  to  native  illiterates,  as  differen- 
tiated from  the  problem  of  teaching  non-English-speaking  people,  must 
be  at  the  teacher's  command,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  direct  as- 
sociation and  the  techniques  of  sensory  aids  in  the  use  of  flash  cards, 
objects,  specimens,  models,  and  pictures.  As  in  all  other  classes  of 
adults,  such  teachers  should  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  richer  apper- 
ceptive background  of  adults  and  be  able  to  organize  elementary  sub- 
ject matter  in  brief,  intensive  courses. 
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In  parental  education,  a  broad  foundation  in  psychology  and  so- 
ciology should  be  a  prerequisite  in  all  teachers  and  leaders.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  heredity  and  eugenics,  of  instinct  and  behavior, 
of  the  learning  process,  of  mental  hygiene,  of  foods  and  nutrition, 
of  education  in  and  by  play,  and  of  home  and  community  relation- 
ships, as  phases  of  the  learning  situation,  are  equally  essential. 

For  smaller  communities  in  which  the  number  of  teachers  and 
leaders  employed  i^  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  train- 
ing institutes,  those  so  employed  should  be  required  to  attend  training 
institutes  in  the  fields  of  their  service  being  provided  each  year  by 
universities  and  colleges  during  the  siimmer  session  as  well  as  the 
regular  school  year.  The  greatest  handicap  to  effective  adult  educa- 
tion in  current  practice  is  the  part-time  employment  of  teachers  and 
leaders  which  does  not  warrant  the  expense  involved  in  securing 
specialized  training  at  more  or  less  distant  centers.  One  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  support  of  staggered  assignments  of  teachers  and 
leaders  in  an,  adult  education  program,  so  as  to  effect  a  full-time  job, 
is  that  such  employment  warrants  the  requirement  of  appropriate,  pre- 
service  and  in-service  training. 

Conclusion — In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  more  significant  as- 
pects of  adult  education  are  to  be  found  a  reflection  of  current  trends 
in  the  local  organization  and  administration  of  extension  education  for 
adults.  As  general  principles,  these  suggestions  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  adult  education  program  should  be  a  community  project 
in  which  all  local  organizations  having  a  vested  interest  should 
find  a  voice,  since  community-wide  interest  and  support  are 
essential  in  such  an  undertaking. 

(2)  The  organization  of  community  programs  of  adult  education 
should  anticipate  the  employment  of  well-trained  leaders  and 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  responsible  administrative  offi- 
cials, since  a  poorly  administered  program  is  likely  to  fail  and 
thereby  become  worse  than  no  organized  effoi't  at  all. 

(3)  In  the  planning  and  conduct  of  adult  education  activities,  the 
members  of  groups  and  classes  should  be  allowed  full  partici- 
pation since  the  prime  objective  in  adult  education  is  to  foster 
in  individuals  a  type  of  self-sufficiency  by  helping  them  to  help 
themselves  in  their  adjustment  problems. 

(4)  As  in  other  types  of  social  work,  those  needing  adult-education 
service  most  are  invariably  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  but  if 
the  community  adult-education  program  is  to  serve  its  intended 
purpose,  admiuistrative  officials  should  concentrate  their  efforts, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  grosser,  human  mal-adjustments  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  tacitly  responsible. 

(5)  While  all  adult  education  service  should  be  characterized  by 
self -direction  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  affected,  if  leader- 
ship is  to  justify  itself  it  must  become  definitely  effective  in 
reaching  clear-cut  goals  of  successful  living  and  cooperative 
citizenship  through  a  skillful  direction  and  a  subtle  awakening 
of  desired  interests  and  aspirations,  striving  to  follow  the  middle 
road  between  a  policy  of  laissez-faire  self -direction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  coercive  indoctrination  on  the  other. 
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V.l  LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Credit  is  due  the  General  Assembly  of  1925  for  the  legislative 
foundation  which  has  since  supported  extension  schools  and  classes 
within  the  Commonwealth.  These  enactments  represented  an  effort 
to  equalize  more  fully  free  educational  opportunities  with  reference 
to  adults  who,  for  any  reason  whatever,  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  benefits  of  the  full  program  of  free  public  in- 
struction provided  by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  sections  of  the  School  Code  comprise  the  legislative 
foundation  of  extension  education : 

Section  4101.  "The  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  this 
act  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  con- 
text have  the  following  meaning : 

"  'Extension  education'  shall  designate  any  instruction  provided 
and  administered  by  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  district 
which  is  organized  primarily  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  employed  and 
for  adults  whose  earlier  educational  opportunity  has  been  restricted, 
but  shall  not  include  the  school  work  of  continuation  and  other  voca- 
tional schools. 

"  'Curricular  course  of  study'  shall  designate  any  sub.ject  of  study 
included  in  the  programs  of  study  of  the  regular  elementary  and 
secondary  public  day  schools  of  the  district. 

"  'Extra-curricular  course  of  study'  shall  designate  any  elementary 
or  secondary  course  of  study  not  so  included." 

Section  4102.  "That  the  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school 
district  may  and  upon  written  application,  signed  by  twenty  or  more 
residents  of  such  district  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are  not 
in  attendance  at  any  public  or  private  day  school,  shall  provide  free 
extension  education  for  the  instruction  of  said  applicants  in  any  cur- 
ricular course  of  study  so  requested,  or  in  English  and  citizenship  for 
immigrants  and  native  illiterates,  or  in  citizenship  for  adults  and 
in  such  other  extra-curricular  courses  of  study  as  said  board  may  deem 
advisable :  Provided,  That  any  such  board  of  school  directors  may 
refuse  to  provide  or  continue  such  extension  education  whenever  less 
than  twenty  of  its  said  applicants  are  unfitted  to  pursue  with  reason- 
able profit  the  course  of  study  requested." 

Section  4103.  "Extension  education  shall  be  provided  in  school 
buildings  at  any  time  not  in  conflict  with  regular  day-school  activities 
as  requested  by  such  applicants  and  elsewhere  at  any  hour  during  any 
day  except  Sunday  or  legal  holidays  which  the  board  may  deem  ad- 
visable: Provided,  That  the  board  shall  not  be  required  to  admit  to 
said  extension  schools  a  person  who  is  in  actual  full-time  attendance 
at  any  public  or  private  school  during  the  day :  Provided  further, 
That  attendance  at  such  classes  by  part-time  pupils  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  compulsory  part-time  attendance  required  of 
such  pupils:  Provided  further.  That  said  board  of  directors  may  close 
any  elass  of  said  extension  schools  when  the  average  attendance  for 
any  month  falls  below  ten." 

Section  4104.  "Any  board  of  school  directors  may  require  a  de- 
posit fee  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  ($5.00)  from  each  person 
enrolling  in  such  extension  schools  or  classes,  and  may  require  further 
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that  such  deposit  fees  accompany  said  written  applications  for  such 
extension  instruction.  Such  deposit  fee  shall  be  returned  at  the  close 
of  each  term  of  instruction  to  all  persons  so  enrolled  who  have  at- 
tended seventy-five  (75)  per  cent  or  more  of  the  class  sessions  of  said 
term :  Provided,  That  nothing-  herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  return  of  said  deposit  fee  because  of  death,  sickness,  or  for 
any  other  cause  which  the  board  may  deem  justifiable." 

Section  4105.  "All  school  credits  derived  from  any  curricular 
course  of  study  in  the  extension  classes  of  any  district  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  school  authorities  of  that  district  toward  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation  from  any  curriculum  of  any  day  school 
of  corresponding  grade  in  that  district.  Upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion in  extension  classes  of  the  curricular  coureeg  of  study  required 
for  graduation  from  any  curriculum  of  any  school  district  by  any 
person,  such  person  shall  be  awarded  the  appropriate  school  certificate 
or  diploma  iat  the  close  of  the  then  current  school  term." 

Section  4106.  "Schools  and  classes  for  extension  education  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  (public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  organized,  and  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  of  the  cou.nty  or  of  the  district  as  are 
other  public  schools  of  that  district.  The  State  Council  of  Education 
shall  adopt  standards  for  the  qualifications  and  certification  of  exten- 
sion teachers  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  extension  education 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act  or  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Section  1210-19.  It  is  "Provided  further,  That  in  districts  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  the  minimum  salary  of 
part-time  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  employed  in  extension 
schools  and  classes  of  the  Commonwealth,  establislied  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults  and  legally  employed  minors  and  not  designated  as 
continuation  or  other  vocational  schools  or  classes,  shall  be  one  dollar 
($1.00)  per  hour;  the  minimum  annual  increment  in  salary  in  such 
extension  schools  and  classes  shall  be  twenty-five  cents  ($.25)  per 
hour ;  the  minimum  number  of  such  annual  increments  shall  be  two 
(2)  ;  And  provided  further.  That  for  each  part-time  member  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff  employed  by  any  school  district  in  ex- 
tension schools  and  classes  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  *  *  *  the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  the  several  districts 
the  same  per  centum  of  the  minimum  salary  herein  required  to  be 
paid  to  part-time  teachers  in  such  extension  schools  and  classes  as  is 
paid  to  such  districts  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the  full-time  teachers. ' ' 

Section  1210-20.  ' '  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  each 
year,  each  school  district  *  *  *  shall  file  a  certificate  Avith  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  *  *  *  showing  further  the  number 
of  part-time  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  employed  in  exten- 
sion schools  and  classes  established  as  herein  provided,  the  certificates 
held  by  each,  and  the  compensation  paid  each  during  the  preceding 
school  year." 

Section  1901.  "The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  dis- 
trict in  this  Commonwealth,  upon  the  written  application  of  twenty 
or  more  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  residents  of  the  school 
district,  and  not  in  full-time  attendance  of  any  public  or  private  school 
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during'  the  day,  shall  open  a  free  evening  school  for  their  instruction 
in  any  course  of  study  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district;  in 
English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants  and  native  illiterates ;  in  cit- 
izenship for  adults ;  and  in  such  other  coui'ses  of  study  as  the  board 
may  deem  advisable.  No  board  of  directors  shall  be  required  to  ad- 
mit to  said  evening  school  any  person  -who  is  in  actual  full-time 
attendance  upon  any  school,  either  public  or  private,  during  the  day : 
Provided.  That  when  the  average  daily  attendance  for  any  month  in 
any  course  of  study  falls  below  ten  pupils,  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors may  close  the  class  in  such  course  of  study  in  such  evening 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  term :  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  attendance  at  said  evening 
school  of  compulsory  part-time  pupils:  Provided  further.  That  at- 
tendance at  said  evening  school  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any 
compulsory  attendance  required  of  such  pupils." 

Section  1903.  "All  teachers  of  evening  schools  must  have  proper 
certificates  as  provided  in  this  act." 

VI.  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  GOVERNING  REIMBURSEMENT 

Approval  of  extension  schools  and  classes  for  reimbursement  bears 
no  relation  to  approval  of  extension  high  schools  for  accreditment. 
General  evening  high  schools,  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
courses  of  which  credit  may  not  be  awarded,  are  not  accredited  but 
are  eligible  to  reimbursement. 

The  minimum  standards  governing  approval  of  extension  schools 
and  classes  for  reimbursement  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following : 

Standard  1.    General  Eequirements. 

(1)  Extension  courses  which  are  closed  before  the  completion  of 
the  approved  number  of  sessions  are  not  reimbursable  except  for  special 
cause,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

(2)  All  standard  and  general  courses  shall  be  organized  and  main- 
tained as  such  throughout  any  given  term. 

(3)  Standard  courses  organized  and  maintained  as  such  shall  con- 
form to  the  standards  prescribed  for  accreditment. 

Standard  2.    Schedule  op  Classes. 

(1)  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  per  school  session  devoted 
to  any  given  course  of  study, — two  (2). 

(2)  Number  of  class  periods  per  week  devoted  to  any  given  course 
of  study. — one  (1)  to  six  (6)  inclusive. 

(3)  Number  of  minutes  per  class  period  exclusive  of  time  required 
for  change  of  classes, — forty  (40)  to  seventy  (70)  inclusive. 

(4)  Whenever  a  course  of  study  is  scheduled  for  two  (2)  con- 
secutive class  periods  in  one  (1)  school  session,  provision  shall  be 
made  for  an  intermission  for  relaxation  between  such  periods  of  not 
less  than  five  (5)  minutes. 

Standard  3.    Teacher  Load. 

(1)  Ten  (10)  clock-hours  per  week  of  prepared  classwork  shall 
constitute  the  maximum  teacher-load  for  teachers  who  are  engaged 
also  in  full-time,  day-school  teaching,  or  other  full-time  employment. 
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(2)  The  maximum  teacher-load  in  courses  involving  laboratory- 
work  or  shop  practice  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  two  (2) 
hours  of  laboratory  or  shop  work  being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour  of 
prepared  classwork. 

Standard  4.    Pupil  Load. 

(1)  The  maximum  pupil-load,  excepting  in  English  and  citizen- 
ship classes  for  immigrants  and  native  illiterates,  shall  l)e  ten  (10)  | 
clock-hours  of  prepared  classwork  per  week. 

(2)  The  maximum  pupil -load  in  schedules  of  classes  involving 
laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
two  (2)  hours  of  such  work  or  practice  being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour 
of  prepared  classwork. 

Standard  5.  Records. 

(1)  Complete  records  of  schedules  of  classes,  enrollment,  average 
daily  attendance,  withdrawals,  deposit  fees  accepted  and  refunded  if 
any,  personnel  of  teaching  and  supervisory  corps  and  their  individual 
certification,  salary  per  hour  paid  each,  and  the  number  of  hours 
each  is  employed,  shall  be  maintained. 

Standard  6.    Pupil-Teacher  Eatio. 

(1)    The  pupil-teacher  ratio  based  on  average  daily  attendance 
shall  not  exceed  thirty -five  (35)  in  any  class. 

Standard  7.    Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilation. 

(1)  Heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  school-rooms  used  for 
extension  classes  shall  be  maintained  at  standards  relatively  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  day  school. 

(2)  Rooms  other  than  school-rooms,  used  for  extension  classes, 
must  meet  the  standards  in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  pre- 
scribed for  school  classrooms. 

Standard  8.    Facilities  and  Equipment. 

(1)  Facilities,  equipment,  texts,  and  supplementary  materials  pro- 
vided for  extension  classes  must  be  adequate  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  course  effectively. 

VII.   MINIMUM  STANDARDS  GOVERNING  ACCREDITMENT 
OF  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Accredited  evening  high  schools  are  those  which  maintain  standards 
equivalent  to  those  required  of  day  high  schools.  In  such  schools, 
regular  high  school  credit  may  be  awarded  towards  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation  for  the  successful  completion  of  any 
course  of  study  offered  by  such  schools. 

The  minimum  standards  governing  approval  of  extension  liigh 
schools  for  accreditment  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following : 

Standard  1.    General  Requirements. 

(1)  Standard  courses,  consisting  exclusively  of  curricular  courses 
of  study,  shall  be  organized  and  maintained  as  such  throughout  their 
sessions. 
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(2)  Standard  courses  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  day- 
school  standards  in  facilities,  equipment,  texts,  supplementary  mate- 
rials and  supplies,  -course  content,  and  required  achievement. 

(3)  Supervision  of  teaching  of  standard  courses  shall  he  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  day-school  teaching  in  like  courses  of  study. 

(4)  Admission  to  curricula  and  courses  shall  be  subject  to  day- 
school  prerequisites. 

Standard  2.    Schedule  of  Classes. 

(1)  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  per  school  session  devoted 
to  any  given  course  of  study,- — -two  (2). 

(2)  Number  of  class  periods  per  week  devoted  to  any  given  course 
of  study, — three  (3)  to  six  (6)  inclusive. 

(3)  Number  of  minutes  per  class  period  exclusive  of  time  re- 
quired for  change  of  classes — 

(a)  For  schedules  providing  for  two  (2)  class  periods  in  any 
given  course  of  study  per  school  session, —  forty -five  (45) 
to  fifty  (50)  minutes  inclusive,  provided  such  periods 
when  consecutive  are  separated  by  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  (5)  minutes  for  relaxation. 

(b)  For  schedules  providing  for  one  (1)  class  period  in  any 
given  course  of  study  per  school  session, —  forty-five  (45) 
to  seventy  (70)  minutes. 

(4)  Minimum  number  of  school  sessions  per  week  for  any  given 
course  of  study,  whether  organized  on  the  one-class-period-per-school- 
session  or  on  the  two-class-periods-per-school-session  basis, — -two  (2). 

(5)  Number  of  weeks  per  semester  must  be  governed  by  the  stand- 
ard unit  requirement  of  thirty-six  hundred  (3600)  minutes  of  pre- 
pared elasswork  per  half-unit  of  credit  and  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  periods  and  the  number  of  periods  per  week. 

Standard  3.   Provisions  for  Study. 

(1)  Facilities  for  study  during  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  (30) 
minutes  shall  be  provided  for  all  pupils  immediately  preceding,  dur- 
ing, or  immediately  following  the  extension  school  session. 

(2)  Pi'ovisions  for  study  as  in  the  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  use  of  these  facilities  by  students  shall  he  made  ob- 
ligatoiy  upon  them,  the  purpose  being  only  to  insure  a  place  for 
study  or  review  to  lall  students  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 

Standard  4.   Provision  of  Library  for  Reference,  and  of  Reading- 
RooM  Facilities. 

(1)  Library  for  reference,  and  reading-room  facilities  at  least 
relatively  equivalent  to  those  afforded  day-school  pupils  of  equal 
grade,  shall  be  provided. 

Standard  5.    Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification. 

(1)  A  majority  of  teachers  in  any  Standard  Evening  High  School 
shall  possess  college  certificates. 

(2)  Teachers  shall  be  legally  certificated  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  instruct. 
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Standard  6.   Teacher  Load. 

(1)  Nine  (9)  clock-hours  per  week  of  prepared  classwork  shall 
constitute  the  maximum  teacher-load  for  teachers  who  are  enoraged 
also  in  full-time,  day-school  teaching,  or  other  full-time  employment. 

(2)  The  maximum  teacher-load  in  courses  involving  laboratory 
work,  or  shop  practice,  or  both,  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  or  shop  service  being  equal  to  one 
(1)  hour  of  service  in  prepared  classwork. 

Standard  7.    Pupil  Load. 

(1)  The  maximum  pupil-load  for  fully  employed  persons  shall  be 
ten  (10)  clock-hours  of  prepared  classwork,  except  for  special  cause 
supported  by  a  record  of  scholastic  attainment  uniformly  excellent  in 
all  courses  of  study  attempted. 

(2)  The  maximum  pupil-load  in  schedules  of  classes  involving 
laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  sliall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
two  (2)  hours  of  such  work  or  practice  being  equal  to  one  (1)  hour 
of  prepared  classwork. 

Standard  8.    Pufil-Tea(^her  Ratio. 

(1)  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  based  on  average  daily  attendance 
shall  not  exceed  thirty  (30)  in  any  class. 

Standard  9.  Credits. 

(1)  A  unit  of  credit  shall  represent  the  successful  completion  of 
a  course  of  study  requiring  not  less  than  one-hundred-twenty  (120) 
clock-hours  of  prepared  classwork,  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for 
change  of  classes. 

(2)  Two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall  be 
equivalent  to  one  (1)  hour  of  prepared  classwork. 

(3)  Fractional  units  of  credit  may  not  be  awarded  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  fractional  courses  of  study,  other  than  the  half- 
unit  approved  for  one  (1)  semester  of  work. 

(4)  Extension  credits  shall  be  indicated  by  the  system  of  marks 
used  in  day-school  recording  supplemented  by  a  mark  indicating  that 
they  were  earned  in  extension  classwork,  Avith  an  appropriate  explan- 
atory legend  printed  upon  the  permanent  record  forms  therefor. 

(5)  Credit  beyond  three  (3)  units  may  not  be  awarded  for  courses 
pursued  in  any  given  extension  high  school  during  any  given  school 
year  by  any  person  employed  otherwise,  except  for  special  cause  sup- 
ported by  a  record  of  uniformly  high  attainment  in  all  courses  of 
study  previously  attempted. 

Standard  10.    Requirements  for  Graduation. 

(1)  A  classified  six-year  evening  high  school  curriculum  requires 
for  graduation  at  least  sixteen  (16)  units  of  credit  of  which  three  (3) 
are  in  English;  two  (2)  in  Social  Science,  including  American  History; 
one  (1)  in  Science;  and  one  (1)  in  Mathematics.  Graduation  from 
a  classified  six-year  evening  high  school  by  graduates  from  a  Junior 
High  School  curriculum  shall  entail  the  successful  completion  of  twelve 
(12)  units  of  approved  work  of  a  senior  high  school  grade. 

(2)  Required  credits  for  graduation  from  a  six-year  evening  high 
school  curriculum  shall  conform  in  distribution  of  constants  and 
electives  to  day-school  standards  in  like  curricula. 
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(3)  Requirements  for  graduation  may  be  fulfilled  partially  or 
wholly  by  attendance  at  approved  extension  liigh  school  classes. 

(Note:  The  preceding  minimum  number  of  constants  does  not  include  en- 
trance requirements  for  institutions  of  higlier  learning,  and  Prin- 
cipals should  direct  the  selection  of  electives  to  meet  the  specific 
entrance  requirements  of  institutions  for  all  pupils  anticipating  such 
advanced  study). 

Standard  11.  Records. 

(1)  Complete  records  of  attainment,  conditions,  and  failures  of 
all  registrants  shall  be  maintained. 

(2)  Complete  records  of  credentials  for  admission  to  curricula  and 
courses  shall  be  maintained. 

(3)  All  records  shall  be  kept  in  an  easily  accessible  and  permanent 
form. 

Standard  12.    Inspection  and  Approval. 

(1)  Aecreditment  of  evening-high-school  work  is  contingent  upon 
evidence  that  these  standards  are  being  maintained  as  shown  by — 

(a)  A  report  by  the  responsible  superintendent  of  schools  on 
the  form  jDrovided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

(b)  Report  of  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Standard  13.  Reports. 

(1)  In  anticipation  of  inspection  and  aecreditment  of  standard 
courses,  an  extension  high  school  aecreditment  report  shall  be  made 
on  the  form  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
forwarded  by  the  responsible  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  beginning  of  such  standard  extension  courses. 

VIII.  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  GOVERNING  APPROVAL  OF 
SUMMER  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Minimum  standards  governing  approval  of  credit  earned  in  summer- 
high-school  courses  apply  only  to  those  schools  offering  courses  of 
study  to  students  for  advanced  credit,  and  have  no  bearing  on  summer- 
high-school  courses  for  repeaters  or  other  courses  of  study  for  which 
credit  is  not  desired. 

The  approval  of  advanced  credits  awarded  pupils  for  successful 
completion  of  summer-high-school  courses  is  governed  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  following  minimum  standards. 

Standard  1.    General  Requirements. 

(1)  Administration,  supervision,  and  program  of  study  must  con- 
form to  the  outline  and  standards  of  the  regular  school  term  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  Admission  to  courses  and  curricula  shall  be  subject  to  recog- 
nized prerequisites. 

(3)  Approved  summer  schools  shall  be  conducted  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Board  of  Public  School  Directors  or  an  Accredited  Private 
Secondary  School. 
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(4)  Summer  schools  conducted  in  public  school  buildings  by  a 
school  district  must  be  free  of  tuition  charge  for  all  pupils  resident 
in  that  district.  The  charge  of  a  tuition  fee  for  instruction  of  resi- 
dent pupils  in  public  school  classes  is  illegal. 

(5)  Schools  desiring  approval  of  courses  for  credit  offered  in  the 
summer  sessions  shall  make  application  for  inspection  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  summer 
session,  and  such  approval  once  given,  will  obtain  thereafter,  contin- 
gent upon  conformance  to  existing  requirements. 

Standard  2.    Schedule  op  Classes. 

(1)  The  minimum  total  number  of  clock-hours  devoted  to  prepared 
class-work  in  any  given  course  of  study  during  a  dimmer  session  shall 
be  sixty  (60).  Interpretation  and  evaluation  of  supervised  study  in 
terms  of  prepared  elasswork  shall  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  regu- 
lar session. 

(2)  The  minimum  number  of  school  weeks  per  summer  session,  ex- 
clusive of  time  required  for  registration,  shall  be  six  (6). 

Standard  3.    Library,  Laboratory,  Equipment,  and  Supplies. 

(1)  Library  and  laboratory  facilities  relatively  equal  to  those  of 
the  regular  school  session  shall  be  maintained. 

(2)  Textbooks,  supplementary  reading,  class  materials  and  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  adequate  to  carry  on  effectively  the  -^vork  of 
instructors  are  to  be  provided. 

Standard  4.    Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification. 

(1)  A  majority  of  teachers  in  any  accredited  summer  higli  school 
shall  be  holders  of  college  eertifieates. 

(2)  Teachers  shall  be  legally  certificated  in  the  fields  in  which 
they  give  instruction. 

(3)  Assignment  of  teachers  shall  be  limited  to  those  teaching  like 
courses  of  study  in  the  regular  session. 

(4)  The  use  of  practice  teachers  shall  conform  to  the  regulations 
governing  the*  use  of  such  teachers  in  the  regular  session. 

Standard  5.    Pupil  Load. 

(1)  The  maximum  pupil-load  of  cour.ses  jiursued  for  credit  shall 
be  two  (2)  half -unit  courses. 

(2)  Pupils  reviewing  a  course  of  study  for  credit  shall  be  limited 
to  one  (1)  additional  half-unit  course  for  credit  in  advanced  courses, 
and  pupils  reviewing  more  than  one  course  sliall  not  be  registered  in 
any  other  course  for  credit. 

(3)  The  integrity  of  the  four-year  secondary  school  should  be 
maintained  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  only  average  or  less  than  average 
ability.  Only  pupils  of  exceptional  ability  and  normal  mental  and 
physical  fitness,  or  of  maturity  in  years  should  be  permitted  to  shorten 
the  period  of  high  school  attendance  by  pursuance  of  advanced  courses 
of  study  during  the  summer  session. 

Standard  6.  Credits. 

(1)  Credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  summer-high-school 
courses  shall  be  based  upon  a  minimum  of  one-hundred  twenty  (120) 
clock-hours  of  prepared  elasswork  for  one  (1)  unit. 
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(2)  Two  (2)  hours  of  laboratory  work  or  shop  practice  shall  be 
equivalent  to  one  (1)  hour  of  prepared  elasswork. 

(3)  Credit  in  any  given  course  of  study  in  any  summer  session 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  (^.'2)  unit,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  pursuance  of  two  (2)  successive  semesters  of  work 
in  any  g'iven  course  of  study  when  neither  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  the  other. 

(4)  Credit  awarded  in  any  summer  session  to  any  pupil  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  summer-high-school  courses  shall  not  exceed  two 
(2)  half -units. 

(5)  Fractional  units  of  credit  shall  not  be  awarded  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  fractional  courses  of  study  other  than  the  half- 
unit  approved  for  one  (1)  course  of  study  pursued  throughout  the 
approved  summer  term. 

(6)  Credit  awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  advanced 
summer-high-school  study  will  not  be  approved  whenever  the  period 
of  high  school  attendance  is  shortened  thereby,  except  as  such  credit 
is  supported  by  the  maturity  of  the  pupil  or  an  average  scholastic 
record  showing  exceptional  ability. 

(7)  Courses  of  study  for  credit  conducted  by  private  tutors  are 
not  eligible  to  approval.  Pupils  pursuing  such  courses  may,  however, 
secure  credit  by  passing  an  examination  given  by  the  Credentials  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(8)  Credit  earned  by  attendance  at  any  given  summer  high  school 
shall  be  indicated  by  the  system  of  marks  used  in  the  regular  high 
school  recording,  supplemented  by  a  mark  indicating  that  it  was 
earned  in  summer  session  elasswork. 

IX.   REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  USE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  AS  MASTER  SHEETS  FOR 

DIRECTED  STUDY 

School  officials  attempting  to  maintain  evening-high-school  courses, 
particularly  in  smaller  communities,  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  a  relatively  meager  demand  and  the  prohibitively  high  cost  of 
such  instruction,  since  the  time  of  one  teacher  is  required  for  a  few 
students. 

The  use  of  correspondence  courses  as  master  sheets  for  directed 
study  in  evening-high-school  work,  as  discussed  in  Section  IV,  sub- 
section 3  above,  has  the  triple  advantage  of  employing  the  directed 
study  plan,  providing  a  wide  choice  of  courses  of  study  even  in  smaller 
evening  high  schools,  and  reducing  the  per  capita  cost  of  such  instruc- 
tion through  the  organization  of  larger  study  groups  under  the  direc- 
tion of  each  teacher  employed. 

In  order  to  enable  school  officials  to  organize  evening-high-school 
work  in  smaller  school  districts  and  to  enrich  the  curricular  offerings 
of  general  evening  high  schools  and  standard  evening  high  schools,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  approved  the  use  of  directed 
study  of  correspondence  courses  for  accredited,  as  well  as  non- 
accredited,  evening  high  schools,  sub.iect  to  certain  restrictions  indi- 
cated in  the  following  regulations  governing  the  use  of  high-school 
correspondence  courses  for  this  purpose. 
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I.  The  Place  of  Directed  Study  in  the  High  School  Program: 

Directed  study  throiig'li  correspondence  materials,  as  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  program,  serves  to  supplement  currieular 
work  ol;  smaller  day  and  evening  high  schools  in  Avhich  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  offer,  under  the  group-recitation  plan,  a  program  sufficiently 
differentiated  to  meet  individual  interests  and  needs. 

II.  The  Administration  op  Directed  Study: 

In  the  administration  of  approved  directed  study  of  correspondence 
courses,  the  following  regulations  will  obtain : 

1.  Teachers  responsible  for  directing  such  study,  testing  achieve- 
ment, evaluating  progress,  and  awarding  credit,  are  to  be  regularly 
certificated  in  the  fields  of  such  assignments.  (Section  1301,  School 
Laws) . 

2.  For  such  directed  study  purposes,  school  districts  may  employ 
approved  high-school  correspondence  courses  as'  study  outlines. 

3.  Courses,  texts,  aud  materials  used  by  pupils  under  such  directed 
study  in  the  regular  public  school  program  shall  be  furnished  free  of 
charge  by  the  local  board  of  school  directors.  (Section  701,  School 
Laws) . 

4.  One-liundred-twenty  hours  of  regular  attendance  at  class  under 
the  direction  of  a  qualified  teacher,  or  its  equivalent,  are  to  be  re- 
quired for  each  unit  of  credit  awarded. 

5.  Course  content  and  requii-ed  achievement  in  sixch  directed  study 
courses!  are  to  be  equivalent  to  those  of  like  courses  offered  under  the 
group-recitation  plan. 

6.  Laboratoi'y  work  and  shop  practice  required  in  connection  with 
such  directed  study  courses  shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted practice. 

7.  The  assignment  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  direction  and  super- 
vision of  such  study  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  required  maximum 
teacher  load  and  pupil  load. 

8.  Adequate  general  and  special  references  are  to  be  made  immed- 
iately available  to  members  of  directed-study  groups. 

9.  Special  laboratory  and  shop  equipment  provided  in  conjunction 
with  such  directed  study  courses  established  for  the  enrichment  of 
curricula  in  smaller  high  schooLs,  must  be  approved. 

10.  Correspondence  courses  purchased  by  boards  of  school  directors 
for  directed  study  purposes  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  lists  of 
agencies  and  of  courses  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

11.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  mainte- 
nance of  non-standard  courses  of  study  for  directed  correspondence 
instruction. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  order  to  serve  high  school  graduates 
unable  to  attend  college  and  unable  to  find  employment,  candidates 
for  pre-professioual  credit,  and  other  adults,  such  directed  study 
courses  be  maintained  as  extension  classes  eligible  to  state  aid,  at 
the  expense  of  local  board  of  school  directors  or  witli  free  contribu- 
tion of  service  by  teachers,  such  courses  being  given  during  the  reg- 
ular school  day,  or  in  the  evening.    Students  pursuing  non-standard 
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directed  correspondence  courses  may  secure  high  school  credit  by 
means  of  the  State  Pre-Professional  Examinations. 

III.    Approval  of  Directed  Study  op  Correspondence  Courses: 

Approval  of  credits  and  of  application  for  appropriation  on  account 
of  courses  of  instruction  under  directed  correspondence  study  will  be 
contingent  upon  application  being  made  for  accreditment  of  such 
courses  and  upon  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  foregoing  min- 
imum, administrative  standards. 


The  inauguration  of  directed  correspondence  study  in  evening  high 
schools  is  by  way  of  an  experiment,  and  when  employed  in  accredited 
evening-high-school  work  all  procedures  should  be  carefully  checked 
in  order  that  no  question  may  arise  as  to  conformance  to  present 
standards  governing  such  classification. 

Advice  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Extension  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  directed  correspondence  study  and  sources  of 
materials. 


X.   ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Through  university  extension  classes,  correspondence  instruction, 
and  extension  centers,  our  colleges  and  universities  have  made,  during 
many  years  past,  a  significant  contribution  to  the  adult-education  serv- 
ice available  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Experiments  in  the  junior  college  plan  have  brought  to  a  number 
of  communities  the  advantages  of  local  higher-education  service.  As 
a  departure  from  the  traditional,  these  developments  have  met  with 
opposition  from  some  quarters,  but  they  continue  to  grow  in  response 
to  an  emphatic  demand  from  biLsy  women  and  men  for  in-service 
training. 

The  criticism  voiced  against  university  extension  and  correspondence 
instruction  has  fallen  almost  exclusively  upon  the  growing  practice  of 
awarding  credit  for  work  of  a  college  grade  completed  under  these 
types  of  instruction,  but  whatever  objection  is  made  on  the  grounds 
of  insufficient  required  readings  and  inadequate  general  reference  can 
be  met  successfully  by  a  closer  coordination  of  the  adult  education 
service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  employment  of  high  school  shop 
and  laboratory  equipment  would  justify  the  addition  of  many  courses 
in  our  present  university  extension  offerings  which  are  now  consid- 
ered inadvisable. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  need  in  university  extension  and  in 
correspondence  instruction  service  at  this  time  is  for  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  colleges  and  universities  sponsoring  extension  service 
and  public  school  organizations  of  the  local  communities  in  which 
such  service  is  given. 

The  excellent  shop  and  laboratory  eciuipment  of  our  public  high 
schools  and  the  possibilities  of  enlisting  the  local  public  library  as 
custodian  of  required  readings  and  general  references  readily  avail- 
able to  imiversity  extension  and  correspondence  students,  warrants  a 
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continiied  effort  to  enlist  existing  public  educational  agencies  in  a 
well-articulated  and  more  effective  program  of  adult  training  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Given  a  proper  coordination  of  public 
educational  facilities  now  available  in  many  communities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, there  is  little  reason  why,  by  the  use  of  shops,  laboratories, 
and  libraries,  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  as  well  as  many 
additioiial  technical  courses,  cannot  be  brought  in  to  enrich  the  offer- 
ings of  university  extension  and  at  the  same  time  meet  adequately 
every  objection  now  raised  against  this  program. 

For  many  elementary  college  courses,  present  equipment  of  high 
school  shopiS  and  laboratories  will  be  found  adequate.  In  other  courses, 
the  loan  of  a  few  additional  instruments,  to  he  housed  in  the  shops 
and  laboratories  being  used  for  university  e^xtension  classes,  would 
warrant  the  conduct  of  courses  now  impossible.  Public  libraries  ai*e 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  adult  education  by  providing  an  extension- 
education  alcove  in  which  both  extension  and  correspondence  students 
could  find,  during  the  day  and  evening,  adequate  general  reference 
in  the  form  -of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  a  good  encyclopaedia,  and 
other  general  reference  provided  by  the  sponsoring  institution  in 
support  of  specialized  courses  of  instruction.  In  such  alcoves  also 
could  well  be  housed  all  required  readings  in  connection  with  courses 
being  igiven. 

The  practice  of  correspondence  instruction  is  of  long  standing,  the 
University  of  Chicago  having  begun  this  work  in  1892,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1906,  and  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1909.  In  a 
casual  survey  recently  made  of  60  leading  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing within  the  United  States,  35  of  them  reported  the  maintenance  of 
credit  correspondence  courses  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
diplomas  and  degrees.  Four  (4)  of  these  institutions  placed  no  limit 
upon  the  amount  of  correspondence  credit  to  be  accepted ;  12  institu- 
tions restricted  the  amount  of  approved  correspondence  credit  to  less 
than  one-half  the  requirement;  and  19  institutions  accepted  corre- 
spondence credit  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  requirement.  Of  those 
institutions  maintaining  graduate  work,  17  accepted  correspondence 
credit  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduate  degrees. 

The  meed  for  expansion  of  our  university  extension  service  is  ob- 
vious in  both  university  extension  class  work  and  in  correspondence 
instruction  for  home  study.  The  known  enrollment  of  100,000  Penn- 
sylvanians  for  correspondence  in  instruction  in  1926,  at  a  total  annual 
cost  to  enrollees  of  $4,000,000,  justifies  one  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  demand  for  this  type  of  instruction  is  vastly  more  prevalent 
than  one  would  expect.  A  fair  consideration  of  the  200,000  high 
school  graduates  of  Pennsylvania  since  1930,  who  did  not  go  on  to 
college  and  who,  for  the  greater  part,  have  been  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, seems  to  warrant  the  development,  through  the  junior  college, 
the  extension  center,  or  other  means,  of  a  more  adequate  local  service 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  If  ordy  as  a  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  our  youth  problem,  in  whicli  we  find  more  than  500.000 
youth  in  Pennsylvania  withiii  the  age-group  14-24,  who  are  only 
partially  employed,  and  300,000  who  have  never  been  employed,  a 
concerted  effort  to  expand  our  present  university  extension  service 
would  be  fully  justified. 
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XI.  CONCLUSION 

This  bulletin  represents  an  effort  to  present,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
a  rather  kaleidoscopic  view  of  extension  education  showing  its  chrono- 
logical development,  present  status  and  scope,  existing  regulatory 
measures,  and  certain  administrative  problems.  Too  great  credit  can- 
not easily  be  given  present  and  past  leaders  for  their  far-sighted 
recognition  of  the  adjustment  needs  of  adults  under  changing  social 
and  economic  conditions. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  sections  is  to  be  found  the  effects  of  a 
fundamental  social  philosophy.  Public  education  is  democracy's 
agency  for  preserving  its  institutions  and  perpetuating  its  ideals.  This 
vital  equity  of  the  State  in  public  education  supplies  the  potent 
motive  of  self-preservation  and  reserves  to  the  Commonwealth  the 
inherent  rights  of  complete  control.  As  a  corollary,  these  premises 
impose  upon  the  State  full  responsibility  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  program  of  free  public  instruction,  im- 
partially administered  as  to  age,  economic  circumstance,  and  geo- 
graphical location  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Recognizing  the  inherent  right  of  all  residents  of  Pennsylvania  to 
a  pro-rata  share  of  the  education  maintained  by  public  funds,  the 
foregoing  regulatory  measures  are  significant  in  five  major  respects : 

1.  In  the  development  of  extension  education  for  adults,  special 
legislation  has  been  avoided  as  being  unjustifiable  except  in  emergency 
situations. 

2.  The  general  legislation  enacted,  and  now  constituting  the  foun- 
dation of  our  state  program  of  extension  education,  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  free  public  instruction, 
and  makes  exte-nsion  schools  and  classes  an  integral  part  of  the  state 
program  of  free  public  instiniction,  thereby  investing  all  such  schools 
and  classes  for  adults  with  all  appropriate  provisions  of  the  School 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

3..  As  a  means  of  insuring  public  education  for  all,  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  for  children  of  the  Commonwealth  are  paralleled 
by  the  mandatory  provisions  that  whenever  twenty  (20)  or  more 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  above  the  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years, 
make  v^rritten  application  for  any  course  of  study  taught  in  the  day 
schools,  or  in  English  and  citizenship  for  immigrants  and  native  illiter- 
ates, or  in  citizenship  for  adults,  such  instruction  shall  be  provided. 

4.  Permissive  legislation  authorizes  any  board  of  school  directors 
to  organize  and  maintain  any  course  of  insti'uction  for  adults  at  any 
place  and  any  time,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  not  in  con- 
flict with  day-school  activities,  which  it  may  deem  advisable. 

5.  State-aid,  equivalent  to  that  supporting  public  day  schools,  is 
provided  for  approved  extension  schools  and  classes  for  adults. 

Of  many  needed  developments  in  our  state  program  of  extension 
education  for  adults,  the  following  are  the  more  urgent : 

1.  An  annual  enumeration,  in  conjunction  with  the  school  census, 
of  all  aliens  and  of  those  illiterate  in  English  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
effective  reduction  of  illiteracy  and  a  more  adequate  assimilation  of 
the  foreign-born  population  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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2.  A  literacy-test-for-new-voters  law  as  a  safeguard  for  American 
institutions  and  ideals. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  secondary  school 
correspondence  instruction  to  enrich  the  curricula  of  evening  high 
schools  and  to  provide  home-study  opportunities. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  state  program  of  systematic  and  recrea- 
tional reading  courses,  Avith  supporting  package-library  service,  for 
home  study. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  more  adequate  university  extension  and  cor- 
respondence credit  and  non-credit  course  service  for  adults  generally 
and  for  high-school  graduates  specifically. 

6.  The  development  of  an  effective  state  program  of  parental  edu- 
cation in  the  interest  of  child  welfare. 

7.  A  wider  use  of  public  buildings  and  facilities  in  community  pro- 
grams of  adult  recreational  activities. 

8.  A  coordination  of  existing  agencies  in  support  of  educational 
and  recreational  activities  for  adults. 

A  continuing  education  for  continuing  readjustment,  as  a  major 
principle  in  public  education,  has  won  for  extension  education  a 
permanent  place  in  our  democratic  social  order.  Proper  educational 
opportunities  for  parents,  and  for  all  other  adults,  has  done  and  will 
do  more,  not  only  by  fostering  self -adjustment  in  these  individuals 
but  also  by  correcting  and  controlling  the  incidental  education  of 
children  and  youths  through  improved  home  and  community  environ- 
ment, than  any  other  single  level,  department,  or  phase  of  free  public 
instruction.  As  the  only  meam  of  attaining  mass  intelligence  and 
cooperation,  extension  education  for  adults  is  vital  to  social  unity. 


